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LUPBRALTCRB. — 


LINES ON A SKULL. 
BY THE HON, J. MAYNARD. 


The gem hath left the casket—lo ! 
The soul hath fled from earth ; 

Yon mouldering thing its mansion was, 
Where fancy once had birth! 





Bright eyes have shone with liquid fire 
Within those spaces drear, 

Lit by the mind’s intelligence 
Fall many a circling year! 


And from those orbs we humbly trust 
One sacred drop fel! down, 
The sacred drop of penitence 
That wins a heay’nly crown ! 
—>—_—_ 
THE PORTFOLIO. 
SELF-CONFIDENCE A DUTY. 

When Leibnitz says, ‘the present is preguant with the future,’ we are 
not toreceive the dictum as an abstract proposition, but as one in which 
every individual is interested, and in the verification of which he is des- 
tined tojform a part. As the child is the father of the man, so, in a moral as 
well as in a literal sense, the living is the parent of the unborn generations ; 
and it should elevate us in our own estimation, as well as in our sense of 
the duties and powers committed to us, if we reflect that every individual 


for mortgaging the future resources of the nation, and enabling it to indulge 
its extravagance and ambition by living upon its capital instead of its annaal 
income, has given an inordinate, not to say an unnatural, elevation to this 
country, cannot be denied; but it may be fairly questioned whether the 
disadvantages have not over-balanced the benefits of the scheme; and 
whether, ia point of tact, any one age has a right, in its frantic profusion, to 
saddle its successors with an almost intolerable burden. 

Whether for good or for evil, the Funding system called into existence 
a new class to contend with the landholders ; and as Bank-notes had now 

Lent Corruption lighter wings to fly, 

and a representative government enabled their possessors to influence elec- 
tions by bribery, and to purchase rotten boroughs, their power constantly 
increased up to the Reform of Parliament, in 1830, when the latter abuse 
was partially closed, both against themselves and their titled or large acred 
competitors. The manufacturing interest, a potent, perhaps a predominant 
portion of the moneyed class, has sprung up in modern times, and what 
they can accomplish has been already shown in the carrying of the Bill for 
the abolition of the Corn Law. In the progress of our national ‘develop- 
ment, everything points to the further advancement of these interests, and 
tu the consequent declension of the old aristocratical and landed parties. 
According to Addison, ‘nothing can be more reasonable.’ Certain it is, 
that if either greater wealth or superior Knowledge be power, the want of 
those comparative advantages, a want which the general diffasion of intelli- 
gence aa riches renders daily more conspicuous in the aristocracy and 
the squirearchy, must tend to weaken their influence, bots socially and 


harmony ; it does not wish that our enemy should die, but that he should 
become our friend, and live. ‘‘ Save the conquered,” said Henry IV., after 
the battle of Ivri; “ Kill all,” said Pope Pius V. to the soldiers he sent into 
France before St Bartholomew.’* 
Morality may be greviously perverted by the crooked policy of kings and 
rulers, but itis never completely <¢fled except by superstition. 
—————_— 


LIFE OF A STROLLING PLAYER. 


‘Ovid Sen. Name mea profest poet, that his poetry did ever afford him 
® competency. Ay, your gods of poets there, whom all of you admire and 
reverence so much—Homer !—what was he !—what was he? 

‘ Tucca. Marry, I'll tell thee, old swaggerer! He was a poor, blind, 
rhymical rascal, that lived obscurely up i down, in booths and taphouses, 
and scarce ever made a good meal in his sleep.—Bex Jonson, The Poet- 
aster. 

_ Through the kindness of a friend, a native of the north, and one curious 
in old papers, I have lately had placed at my disposal : collection of letters 
addressed to poor John Cunningham, the poet and p! yer, a name not un- 
favourably known as the author of certain pleasing ;astorials, and of one 
sweet song, ‘ Kate of Aberdeen,’ which pusterity wil not willingly let die. 
The life of poor John Cunningham was one continu.| warfare for subsis- 
tence, and one, morevuver, ineffectual, for poverty still followed him wher- 
ever he went, and may be said never to have left him. He seldom trod the 





politically. 
A CASTLE IN RUINS. 
A new castle, of which the sharp anguiar outlines refuse to harmonise 
with those of the surrounding scene, while its glaring colours cannot be 
made to blend with the general tone of the landscape, offends the eye as 





mind may contain some germ, some seed, some latent principle, the deve- 


much as a ciscord jars upon the war, is immediately *pronounced unpictur- 
esque. How different the effect of a castle in ruins! ls outlines assume 


‘pir a : .- | those rugged ¢ indistinct forms which are the more interesting because 
lopment of which may soouer or later produce an important and beneficial se rugged and indistinct form Bick o . S 


influence upon the whule wide-spread world. 


son, because our position may be humble, our means and our intelligence 
seemingly inadequate to the production of grand results. 
nor mental expansiveness is to be measured by the capacity of the recipient. 
What! were uot all the oak forests of the earth once contained in a single 
acorn? Iu the history of nations it would seem that some mysterious law 
generally deduces the greatest events from mean causes A camel-driver 
founded a new religion, and changed the fortunes of whole empires; a 
Genevese adventurer, by discovering America, opened a new world to the 
conquests and the cotnmerce of the old; an obscure German, by the inven. 
tion of the priating-press, widened the whole intellectual sphere of man ; 
and an Augustine monk, by denouncing the sale of indulgences, accom- 
plished the greatest revolution that the world had experienced since the 
introduction of Christianity. 

‘ True, all very true, sighs the supine or the desponding reader ; ‘ but 
those were times in which greatevents could be wrought by comparative- 
ly insignificant insiruments. In those days people were generally un 
enlightened, and therefore easily led by superior minds.’ Your pardon, 
slothful and misgiving man. Similar miracles have been accomplished in 
our age and country, for, however wide may be the diffusion of intelligence, 
there will always arise, and often {rom the inferior classes, superior minds, 
whose indomitable energies, whctaer directed to scientific improvements, 
to the removal of political abuses, or to the reform of social ins‘itutions, 
will render them the benefactors not only of their own age and nation, but 
of all agesand all nations. May not you perchance become one of these 
Godsends to earth 1 Look around you, indolent excuse seeker! Are you 
not the contemporary of Clarkson, a man originally of no mark or likelihood, 
who, when the slave-trade was in the full vigour of its legal recog- 
nition, aud extensive practice by all the commercial states of Europe, 


sclemnly dedicated himself to its extinction, and lived to accom- | 


plish a vow which, at the time it was made, was ridiculed as the dream o 
a half-crazy enthusiast? Have you not seen Cobden, a manufacturer, cbief- 
ly by his own trepressible perseverance, alter, ina few years, the long- 
established and deeply-rooted commercial system of the British empire 1 
Nay, have you not bad the honour of living in the same age with a lone 
woman, an unaided Quakeress, who, devoting herse!f to the improvement 
of gaol-discipline and the reform of prisoners, shamed the legislature into 
the adoption of her recommendation, and whose memory is at this moment 
to be honoured with a testimonial to perpetuate the national sense of her 
benevolent exertions ? Has not Rowland Hill, by his single-handed efforts, 
achieved a similar triumph? Easy were it to multiply liviug instances 
ot the giant deeds performed by apparent pigmies, but enough bas been re- 
corded to show that where his cause his good, there is no social dwarf who 
may not become amoral Hercules. Every individual should consider him- 
self not only destined to promote the advancement of his species, but quali- 
fied to accomplish it, if he will but give developement to the divinity that is 
within him. Such is the lofty faith that leads to lofty deeds; and such will 
be the lofty deeds that shall eventually elevate the human race, and render 


the moral not less perfect than the physical scheme of creation. 


CAPITALIST STATESMEN. 


* Nothing can be more reasonable,’ says Addison, ‘than that those who 


have engrossed the riches of the nation should have the management of the 
public treasure, and the direction of its fleets and armies.’ 


‘ 


If the mere fact 
ot 


amassing wealth evinced administrative talent, there might be some 
ground for an opinion which would only be a new version of the old dictum, 
that knowledge 18 power. J aken without this qualification, Addison’s 
‘reasonable’ view would give us, at the present moment, fan opulent oli- 
garchy ot money-changers and manufacturers for our form of govenment, 
and perhaps a Judaic—I mean a ‘ Mosaic-Arab-Cancasian’ junto for our 
governors. Curious is it to consider the various modes, in different ages of 

s world, by which have 1 domini heir fellows. in 
the world, by which men have usurped dominion over their fellows. ln tbe 
early and rude stages of society, brute force was the only means of mastery, 
and kings and warriers tormented and bullied the people at will, until 
priests arose to scramble fora share of the prize, by setting up spiritual 
authority as equal, if not superior, to that of kings and chiefiains. The 
priesthood formed the first democracy, and with all the abuses of the order, 
which were neither few nor unimportant, the world made an immense 
stride in advance, when mental obtained a pre-eminence over corporeal en- 
dowments and the accidents of birth. Signal was the change when Henry 
IL., alter struggling with Thomas a’Becket for predominance, was obliged 
to do public penance for his murder. 

The king, the church, and the barons, contended with each other for do- 
minion, till the extorted signature of Magna Charta established a form of 
constitution, at least for the privileged classes. What the church gradually 
isurped in domains and possessions, and consequently in power, until its 
enormous Upulence tempted the cupidity of Henry VIIL., it is needless to 
record. For the laity there was no wealth and no means of influence ex- 
ry through their janded estaies, until the revolution of 1688, which, after 
it had established the sovereignty of Parliament, and the supremacy of the 
law, intro laced a great social change by originating the Fundiug system, 
ap innovation that quickly gave a share of political power to that class whom 
Bolingbroke designated as the ‘ Party of the Bank,’ the ‘Common Cor- 
porations,’ and the ‘ Moneyed loterest.’ That this spendthrift contrivance 


Idle, not to say impious, | they stimul.te the imagination to complete the design; its walls are tamed 
” ~ 
were it to distrust God’s power to work such a miracle in our own per- | 


down by licens, ivy, aud the breath of ages, to a mellow tint; trees spring 
| up within and around its area; nature’s own hand places flowers upon the 


~—g" | window-silis, and forms a variegated parterre upon ledges, cornices, ‘ coigns 
Neither natural | ; and forms a es E P u g 


of vantage,’ which the hand of man could never have reached. How elo- 
quent is the silence of a ruin; how affecting when it is broken for a mo- 
ment by the hollow echoes of a stone falling from some crumbling pinnacle 
into the deserted courts! how startling when the song of birds recalls that 
of the minstrels who once trill’d their merry lays on the same spot! And 
the mooplight, how solemn is its mournful smile upon the shattered keep 
and thacsisterated tombstones of the remembered greet! Nature, the best 
of all artists, resuming what man had abandoned, and combining her own 
sylvan charms with the architectural beauties that time has spared, blends 
the forms aud tints into one of those harmonious pictures which she alone 
can produce, Never can her face be deficient in variety or beauty. Lights 
and shades are its smiles and tears; in the waters and the winds are heard 
| her laughter and her sighs; and if the earth and sky be not talking to each 
| other, if all be hushed and mute, such a landscape as we have described 
becomes the most beautiful of silent poems. 


self-love, which with one root has a thousand branches, always finds con- 
solation for individual iusignificance in contemplating the evidences of 
fallen grandeur, and our spirit crows within us as we take unopposed pos - 
session of some fortress that once belonged to the Tudors and the Planta 
genets. Weil may our bearts distend with a more disinterested exultation 
as we reflect that the necessity for these strongholds, once made § :bservient 
to violence and oppression, no longer exists; and that an Englishman, with 
| the law tor his feudal baron, requires no other castle than his own house. 
PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 

A cannon ball, siriking the oaken ribs of a man of war, pierces straight 
through them, scattering destruction on all sides, until its force is expended ; 
but if itimpinge upon the waves, it swerves aside, aud is conquered by 
their unresisting softness, and finally subsides without injury. So the first 
burst of passion, increased and rendered more dangerous by a stubborn 
Opposition, will generally yield and tall harmless when it is met by softness 
and submission. ‘The moral, old as the fable of the wind, the oak, and the 
| reed, has been remembered long enough to be forgotten by many. Quakers, 

however, have obtained their ebjects, as a sect, by passive resistance; and 
many a wise wife has followed the same course with similar success. ‘A 
soft answer turneth away wrath;’ but thus to suppress your anger is not 
| always to extinguish it. Inwardly it may smoulder, and you may be only 
hiding the fire with fuel that it may eventually burst oat more fiercely. To 





secure it from rekindling you must steep your heart in the waters of 


oblivion. 
| VOLITION. 
According to Locke’s definition, volition ‘is the actual exercise of the 


to consider it; or to prefer the motion uf any part of the body to its rest by 
directing any particular action, or its forbearance’ Yes, the simple Will 
| can at apy time order up an idea for consideration, but neither your own 
| will, nor the combined wills of all the world can compel you to adopt that 





| idea, if it be repudiated by your reason. So may you command such action 
| of your limbs as nature has intended; but no exercise of volition will en- 
able you to soar into the air or dive into the earth, or to do anything repu- 
diated by your corporeal powers. Now, religious belief, or conviction of 
} any kind, being utterly independent of the will, and resulting solely from 
the conclusions of our reason, mere volition can no more enable our minds 
to adopt a particular faith, than it can empower our bodies to soar into the 
sky, or plunge beneath the ear. How strange that the world should so per- 
versely shut its eyes to a fact so manifest and irrefutable! how melancholy 
to reflect that all the odium theologicum, all the persesutions, all the religi - 
| ous wars that have tormented mankind, should have been as absurd in aim, 
as they were diabolical in execution. 

‘ But there cannot be more than one true religion,’ exclaims some over- 
zealous preacher; ‘every man should fairly subject it to the test of his 
reason, aud be severely punished ifhe do not eventually adoptit.’ Another 
grievous error! There is such a thing as a relative truth which may be, 
at the same time, an abstract falsehood. Whatever a man has been edu- 
cated to believe, and does conscienti yusly believe, is to that man a relative 
truth, and in so far, itis a true faith, however erroneous. The doctrine 
which a man merely professes to believe, having uninguiringly adopted it 
from circumstances of birth, from interest, or from indifference, is in him a 
false faith, however unimpeachable may be its veracity And who is to 
determine the precise truth. If an infidel be enticed or frightened into 
Christianity, which of its sects and subdivisions of sects is he to select? 

‘What inference would you draw from these suspicious premises ?’ angrily 
demands the aforesaid over-zealous preacher. 

‘ Reverend sir, | would infer the necessity for toleration from all to all; 
and I would ask permission to quote a passage from a most intelligent French 
writer.’ 

* The God of charity, equity, and humanity, has permitted us to substitute 
a humane code for the cruel law of the middle ages. But you would main- 
tain its bardarity. ‘This exclusive right suppressed _contradiction only by 
killing the contradictor. Ours admits differences; of divers tones it makes 














Grateful, too, are all the associations connected with a ruined castle. Our 


power the mind has to order the consideration of any idea, or the forbearing 


established stage; the barn, the tent of a country fair, and the neighbourin 
race course, were the boards on which he was compelled to squander bis 
genius aad powers of pleasing for the means of life. These papers are 
curious, as illustrative of the career of a man moving ina circle beneath the 
sphere of his talents, about whom all who love poetry and sympathise with 
genius must, in some measure, fe ol interested; and they now appear before 
the public for the first time. 

The story of poor Cunningham deserves to be told hereafter among the 
| Calamities of Authors, and his life, when better known, may, perhaps, find 
| a place in some future edition of Disraeli’s interesting work, or supply some 
| additional illastrations of the straits through which genius may struggle into 
| reputation, of that neglect which it may meet with, and of that wretched- 

ness which it may choose to live in. 
John Cunningham was born in Dublin, some time in the year 1729, and 
was the eidest of seven children. Nursed and bred in the lap of poverty, 
his father became suddenly affluent by a prize in the English lottery of 1,2002. 
On this he set up as a wine nierchant, spent the whole ofthe eum, and figur- 
ed in a short time among the list of bankrupts His mother’s Name no one 
has told us. Both parents, were Roman Catholica, the religion through life 
of their eldest child. Tae mere first rudiments of education he received 
| at the grammar school of Drogheda, and had learned to read, write, and 

smatter a jittle French, when he was summoned from his studies to his own 
home, his father’s means being found insufficient to maintain his son any 
longer at schoo), J 

Necessity drove him, as it has driven many more, to the perilous trade of 
| authorship, and at seventeer, he brought out at the Dublin Theatre a two 
| act piece, called Love in a Mist, or the Lass of Spirit, from which Garrick 
| is said to have burrowed the plot of the Zhe Lying Valet. The Lass of 

Spirit was tavourably received, had a run of several nights, and procured 
| its author, if not something more substantial, atleast the freelom of the 
| theatre. Here he became acquainted with actors and with actresses, and 
| imagining his talent to lie in the imitative art, forsook his home—a step 
| which Ritson said he afterwards repented of, and joining the company of an 

itinerant manager, crossed into England, and added the character of the strol- 
| ling player to that of the peor poet. 

| This sort of unsettled life he must have led for some twenty years prior 
| to the publication of his poems. What vicissitudes of fortune he passed 
| through in this long career of strolling. who shall say? Now in mirth, now 

in sorrow, now in plenitude, now in poverty ; the companion of the idle and 
the profligate, the debauched in body and in mind. A story which the poet 
Burns has preserved will show the want to which he was at times reduced. 
| Borns had it from Mr. Woods, a player, who knew Cunningham well, and 
|esieemed him much. ¢ A fat digeitary of the church,’ says Burns, ‘ coming 
past Cunningham one Sunday, as he was busy plying his fishing rod in some 
stream near Durham, his reverence reprimanded kim severely for such an 
| occupation on sucha day. The poor poet, with that inoffensive gentleness 
of manners which was his peculiar characteristic, replied, that he hoped God 
| and his reverence would forgive his seeming profanation of that sacred day, 
as he had vo dinner to eat but what lay at the bottom of the pool.’ 
| His engagements never led him as tar as London, but he was a favourite 
| in the north, and, it is believed, deservedly so. At Edinburgh, however, 
| he frequently acted ; and here he became acquainted with Robert Fergus- 
son, ‘the wriler chiel,’ and lively poet, at whose light Burns Kindied his own 
brilliant flame. But Cunningham was modest, and his friends, happily too 
| judicious, did not buoy him up with the false bladders of improper praise. 

Ritson, the antiquary, who knew him well, relates that he was unequalled 
asa Frenchman, and good in other characters. ‘1 remember him,’ adds 
| Ritson, ‘excellent in Orator Gruel.’ Shields, Sunderland, Durbam, Stock- 

ton, Whitby, Scarborough, Newcastle, and, occasionally, Northampton 
were the fields of his exertions. At these places his talent for prologues 

and epilogues was frequently called upon, and at intervals, too, he set forth 

certain small pieces in print, such as‘ Elegy on a Pile of Ruins’ (ratber too 
| much an echo of Gray), and the ‘ Stanzas on the Death of George IL.’ 
Several of our poets have been plavers,—Ben Jonson, Otway, and Lew, 
| for instance, and Shakspeare, it is well known, had a part 1 Ben Jonson’s 
trageny of Sejanus. Shakspeare is said to have made but ao indifferent 
| actor, and Otway, whenever he came upon the boards, was so dashed, Says 
Downes, the prompter of Davenant’s house, that ne was never looked on 
| as anything more than an indifferent performer. : , 
greater opportunities, had, perhaps, never greatly €X elled. he Muse is 
creative, not imitative [the powers of poetry aud of playing never have 
been allied], and diffidence and modesty, which are the characteristics of 
true genius, are sad drawbacks to the prodaction of clap-traps and appro 
priate gestures, in short, to anything like excellence in the hisirionic art. 

Cunningham, it is said, corresponded with Shenstone, who advised him to 
cultivate his talent for pastoral poetry, but no tract of their correspondence, 
I regret, is to be found in the papers before me. Ot his acquaintance with 
Mickle, the author of Cumnor Hail,a id the translator of the Lusiad, a sin- 
gle letter is all | have to produ ‘ ; 
~ ey expected to have had the pleasure,’ Mickle writes to him from Lon- 
don, December 5, 1763 fseeing you at London, about the beginning of 
winter, when I hoped to see your volume eclipse the noisy Charchill, who, 
excepting his friend Lioyd, is the only person here who publishes a verse 
worth reading. I beg you would favour me with a letter,’ he continues ; 
‘you cannot want tos iy what | am desirous to know while you have to tell 
me of your welfare, and when you intend to pnblish your poems. Mr Mar- 
doch tells me that he wrote you long ago, and that you have not yet hadf 
time to answer him. He would write to you, he says, noW, were it not toe 
much favour to excuse your laziness, which, as it is not of the nature of the 
crimes that your Mother Churck of Rome calls involuntary, deserves the 
less indulgence 


Cunningham, with still 


* Priests, Women, and Families. By J. Michelet. 
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One of the earliest letters in the collection is from Digges, the actor, and, 
for a long time, the manager of the Edinburgh Theatre. Cunningham had 
many kind friends, and Digges appears to have been one of them. 

‘ So much for business,’ he writes from Edinburgh in August, 1752; ‘ aud 
now for your affairs. 1 am very sincerely concerned at the disappointment 

ou met in London. IT hope Dr. Hawkesworth will prove a sincere friend. 
However, permit me to beg ye will not be chagrined, let what will hap- 

n. Mrs. Digges and myself shall think ourselves really happy if you will 
imagine yourself related to us, and come and stay with us as long as you 

lease here. [ have great want of a companionable man like yourself. 

ave suffered much sorrow and misfortune in this odd world, al. therefore, 
can ewily imagine what you must suffer under the oppressions you are daily 
exposed to. The life you lead must be a life of anxiety. This invitation is 
not the result of whim or a start of fancy; we have talked about you many 
and many evenings, and, at last, I am set down to conjure yuu to write me 
word whether you are at present in Northampton. _[ hate friendships by 
halves, or in 2 mean way conferred. {am very open to you, but my inten- 
tion is what you would thoroughly esteem me for could you see its basis. 

‘ A dependence in London,’ the generous Digges continues, ‘ may be pre- 
carious. You shall have money to bring you to me, and shall command what 
you want to make your appearance as decent as it ought tobe. Now if 
you have that solid understanding | think you possessed of, you will accept 














but cannot light on him. I wish, lad, you had took courage, and ventured 
to town, depend on it your publication wou'’d have answered much better 
here than itcan possibly do in the country, Allow me to say, Cuny, that 
your modesty makes you underrate your merit (a very singular instance 
this for an Irishman): but however singular it may be, tis no less true. 
Why, man, you are allowed by a great number of men of real genius and 
merit to be the first pastoral poet of the age, and to hide yourself in an ob- 
scure corner of the world! Oh, fy! Rouse, lad, at once, and shine in the 
face of the world. Whatever number of subscribers | may gel, you'll 
please to order the books to be delivered to me, and 1’ll distribute ’em and 
remit the money to you. Adieu, dear lad, may great success attend you, 
is the sincere wish of your sincere friend and humble servant at command, 
‘H. Wait.’ 

There are other letters from White. In one dated 13th July, 1765, he 
writes to his ‘ dear friend Cuny :’— 

‘I hope your work is in the press by this time, and that we shall see it 
soon. A friend of mine, who t have shewed some of your productions to, 
and who is much acquainted with the nature of publications, says that you 
— by all means print at least 1000 copies, be your subscribers ever so 
ow.’ 


White then alludes to the proposed dedication of the velume to Gar- 
rick :— 





what I offer, with as much frankness as my offer is made. _[ live much at 
hume. I have prepared a snug bed-chamber under my roof for you, and we 
will live like friends and philosophers together. D— strolling! leave it off 
Come to me directly. F don't want you to play, for our company is full; | 
but, for God’s sake, take time, and look about you before you go up to Lon | 
don. Aman is always respected in this mean world, just according to the 
credit he seems to have with his tailor. Now Lhave, in my lifetime, been 
out of my tailor’s good graces, and so may you be, or any honest fellow, 
without shame or scandal. Look you, my good and grave sir, do not hesi- 
tate, but take a friend’s advice whose heart beats to serve you. Write to 
me by next post; not a letter of thanks, but a plain declaration that I shall 
see you. Weare at my old house at the bottom of the Canongate, which 
I have taken fora year! there we will sit down and alier plays and amuse 
ourselves, as well as we can. 
‘ No negative, but write to your assured friend, 





| 








‘W. Dicass. | 


I will send a small bill directly | 


‘Mrs. ene kind compliments to you. | 


to bring you by return of post.’ 


The rough draft of Cunningbam’s reply to this friendly letter is preserved. 
After thanking him for the invitation, he says,— | 


‘I cannot, with any degree of honour, quit my colours here till the corps | 
is ready for a decampment. We only wait tor the races, which begin a | 
month hence, and then I shall undoubtedly proceed to pay my respects to | 

ou. You imagine very justly the true situation of my finances, for I frank- | 
ly confess that a remittance bill will be extremely necessary. My address | 
as before. At the Flying Horse (no Pegasus) in the Market Place, North- | 
ampton.’ 

A letter trom a Mr. Robert Bagenal, but without date, belongs probably 
to the year 1762, and throws some light upon the life of a poor author, and 
the temptation London held out to the strolling player. The employment | 


offered by Lloyd the poet, and by George Alexander Stevens, the author of | 
The Storm, will excite a smile :— 





‘I kumbly ask pardon,’ Bagenal writes, ‘ for not having earlier returned 
an answer to your last favour. As soon as I arrived in Teaden I made it 
my suit to Mr. Robert Lloyd that he would (as he had at that time under- 
en and still continues to couduct a magazine) find some employ ment for 
Tos he made answer that you might weekly depend on twenty shillings | 
or your aid and assistance ; and, as he had heard that the translation of the | 
mails had been offered to you, he imagined that this, till somewhat better | 
should fal! out, might afford you an existence. Mr. G. Stevens desired me | 
to intimate to you that he has now in his possession a French book, a trans. | 
lation of which, he imagines, would prove beneficial to qualified undertak- | 
ers. If you choose to engage in this performance, he will send it to you by | 
the first opportunity. He proposes going halves in the profits, and says 
he'll leave the adjustment of that matier to you. You are the best judge 
whether this offer is equitable or no.’ 
Some five or six letters follow from a girl of the name of Jane Fleming, 
sometimes wag bow gy oftentimes commonplace, and loaded with: | 
quotations from Dryden, Addison, and Allan Ramsay. Miss Fleming seems | 





} 
} 


to have been smitten with the love of verse, and to have scribbled and sung | ae 


not altogether unsuccessfully. 
heroine of the song :— 


‘O’er moorlands and mountains rude, barren and bare, 
As wildered and wearied [ roam; 
A gentle young shepherdess sees my despair, 
And leads me o’er lawns to her home.’ 
Miss Fleming is the very Cynthia of Crabbe :— 


‘ But Cynthia’s soul was soft, her wishes strong, 
Her judgment weak, and her conclusions wrong ; 
The morning-call and counter were her dread, 
And her contempt the needle and the thread ; 
But when she read a gentle damsel’s part, 

Her woe, her wish !—she had them all by heart.’ 

Of her situation in life these letters afford no clue. That she gained but 
eighteenpence for along day’s labour, however, she herself teils us ; and 
though named Content in the song, she seems to have been unhappy in her 
lot. In one letter she says she longs to see her dear friend, and to clas 
him in her arms; and in another, that she has resolved to forsake her call- 
ing and take to the life of a strolling actress. So much for the Phillis of 
Corydon Cunningham. Prior’s Chloe was a bouncing bar-maid. 

Ia a letter dated 6th February, 1764, from a now nameless individual (J. 
Pennecuik), there is some mention of his literary doings :— 


‘{ really expected,’ he writes, ‘ that your volume of Miscellanies would 
have been ready for the pressere now. When do you purpose to have it 
completed? As you are exceedingly well skilled in the French language, 
and delight much in the perusal of their best authors, 1 am much surprised 
that you do not attempt more translations from it. The versifying a few of 
Marmontel’s tales would, at a spare hour, be an excellent amusement, which 
Iam confident from the translations you have made from La Motte, you 
would hit off admirably well.’ 


This is followed by a letter of 5th April, 1764, from Martin and Wother- 
spoon, booksellers in Edinburgh, desiring some contributions for their 
magazine, in alamentable famine (for so they phrase it) of poetry and wit. 
But the postscript is the most curious part of the letter :—‘ P. S. Pray have 
you done anything with your volume of poems? or how far are you advan- 
ced in — them for the press? Whether do you intend to sell them 
toa publisher, or publish them yourself? We might, perhaps, make a bar- 
gain with you. As yet there was no —— edition of Cunningham’s 
poems ; and he was pressed on all sides by his friends to put them together, 
to revise and publish them by subscription. At this period he was busy 
with the book, and his friends in circulating bis proposals. ‘1 have receiv- 
ed the money for several copies,’ he is written to by a fellow-player, ‘and 
exhausted the subscription papers. Pray send me more, and by what 
means [ shal] send you the money.’ 

There was some contention in London, Edinburgh, and Newcastle, who 
should publish the poems of the strolling player, so favourably was his ge- 
nius thought of in the bookselling market. Tom Davies of Russell Street, 
the good-natured ,friend of Dr. Johnson, was anxious to be the publisher ; 
and, if we may believe Phil Lewis the actor, was disappointed in not being 
so. Tom sought, however, to gain a translation from the French, of what- 
ever kind, from the pastoral poet, who says, in answer to Lewis, through 
whom Davies made the request, how much he should like to divert himself 
with a translation. ‘ 1 am fond, you know, ofthe French. I remember you 
liked “The Rose and Butterfly’’ I imitated from La Motte” He then 
mentions the indolence of his character, and that he wrote but for amuse- 
ment; so that when writing became a task or a duty, he was at once weary. 
‘I am not enterprising,’ he adds, ‘and am tolerably happy in my present 
situation.’ 


The next letter isfrom Henry White, a gold-beater in London, and merits 
tu be printed entire :— 


She appears, moreover, to have been the | 











‘To Joun CunNiN@HAM. 
* London, May 13, 1765. 

‘ Dear Cunnitgham,—] have been busy in-your affair ever since I wrote 
to you last- You must contrive somehow or other to send me a bandle of 
your proposals, for without ’em ’tis impossible to do any thing. | here send 
you a small list of names, and | am pretty certain of sending you a larger 
one when you furnish me with proposals to distribute; but you must ob- 
serve that we've no time to lose, for the theatrical gents will soon depart 
from hence, and | flatter myself with getting youa group of them. Mr. 
Love you have wrote to, and he undertakes the two Garricks, &c. I hope 
he'll be punctual, for on his account I stop my pursuit at Drury Lane, and 
will push it with more vigour at Covent Given ; bat these proposals I 
must have, so if you can’t contrive to send immediately, why only say the 
word, and I'll get ‘em printed here, but must have another copy, for Younge 
took the former one away, and I’ve been these two days hunting for him, 


| not appeared on the stage ? 


| they served his purpose is well known. 


‘ Seriously, I think you may as well venture to dedicate to the little man 
Without any body’s interest in the affair. He can't be offended; nay, he 
will, 1’m sure, be pleased.’ 

But before the volume appeared the poor poet had received au extra- 
ordinary letter with an extraordinary request. I shall give it in full; no 
part of go precious a document should be lost — 

‘To Joun CUNNINGHAM.’ 
* Dublin, Sycamore Alley, 21st Dec. 1765. 

‘ Dr Sir,—You should have heard from me before, but | have been in ex- 
pectation every post for these three months to be called to London; howe- 
ver, I received a Letter p. last post, by which 1 must be there the second 
week in March. I met your brother this week aud he tells me that he has 
printed proposals for your poems; but on account of your not being here 
could not meet with auy success, indeed the savages here have a much 
better taste for claret than poetry. I request you will not forget my name 
in your list of subscribers; your brother seems to be very uneasy at his 
present situation, and proposes to be in London in spring. I hope it will 
be in my power to serve him there, an Introduction is all he wants. 

‘I must now, Dr Jack, inform you, under the rose, and to you alone I 


speak, thst Lam in expectation of Lord Temple’s being my friend in an | 


affair which I hope will be to my advantage; l’ve been advised to publish 
on my arrival in London a Poem, dedicated to bim or his Lady , the subject 
I wou’d chuse won'd be Stowe, a Pastoral, a description of which 1 am 
sure you are no stranger too (sic), if yoware, shall send you a description 
iu print. [ would have it in the manner of your former pastorals. I must, 
therefore, desire you will inform me if you will have time to execute it 
against the above time; | would have it to make a sixpenny pamphlet; be 
assured, Dr Sir, I shall with great pleasure satisfy you for your trouble 
when | am favoured with your answer (which | reques* p. return of the 
post) I shall explain myself more largely, | depend on your secrecy iu this 
affair, and be assured I am, 
‘Dr Sir, Yours most sincerely, 
‘Tuos. WILKEs. 

‘ Pray let me know if you have any Theatrical pieces by you which Aas 
Adieu. [request your speedy answer.’ 

T have failed to discover “ Stowe, a Pastoral ;’’ no such poem appears 

among the vast poetical treasures preserved in the British Museum. Nor 
have I discovered more of Mr. Wilkes than that he was an actor of low-lif 
characters. The request reminds one of the days of Elkanah Settle, who 
when his blaze of reputation past and he bad sunk into the insignificance 
due to glorious mediocrity, kept congratulatory odes for lying-in ladies, 
epithalamiums for marriages in high life, and elegies on elegiacal pccasions, 
all ready for distribution to young gentlemen of wealth made fathers, young 
peers made husbands, or old ladies disconsolate widows. Whether E]kanah 
added to their rejoicings or allayed their griefs bas never been told ; that 
1 wonder whither ‘ Stowe, a Pas- 
toral,’’ ever imposed upon my Lord Temple; it is not improbable that 
Cunningham wrote it and made Mr. Thomas Wilkes a more fortunate 
an. 
Early in the year 1766 appeared from the well-known shop of Dodsley 
in Pall Mall the long-looked-for octavo volume, under the title of Poems, 
chiefly Pastoral. The volume was well received by the public, and has 
since maintained its ground, running through many editions, and finding a 
place in the large body of British poetry. What he wants in strength he 
makes up for : a pleasing pastoral! softness and propriety of sentiment and 
expression—a flow and au ease lyrical and harmonious. The dedication 
was to the little man David Garrick, and it bas been related, how untraly 
will appear, that Cuuningham trudged up to London for the sole purpose of 
personally presenting his volume to the great actor. 

‘ He saw him,’ says the teller of the story, the late Robert Cromek, ‘ and, 
according to his own phrase, he was treated by him in the most humiliating 
and scurvy manner imaginable. Garrick assumed a cold and stately air, 
insulted Cunningham by behaving to him as a common beggar; and gave 
him a couple of guineas, accompanied with this speech, “ Players, sir, as 
well as poets are always poor.” ’ 

Cromek adds,— 


‘The blow was too severe tor the poet. He wasso confused at the time 
that he had not the use of his faculties, and indeed, never recollected that 
he ought to have spurned the offer with contempt, till his best frend, Mrs. 
Slack of Newcastle, reminded him of it by giving him a sound box on the 
ear, when he returned once more beneath her sheltering roof and related 
his sad story.’ 


Had not the papers now before me been preserved, this story might have 
gone to posterity and been accepted as a settled truth. But the story is not 
even what Dryden calls a sophisticated truth with an alloy of lie in it; ’tis 
a pure invention, and the following letter from Cunningham’s kind friend 

hite will prove it fully. The letter has, unfortunately, no date :— 

‘To Joun CuNNINGHAM. 


‘ Dear Cunningham.—lI received your books about ten o’clock this day, 
at eleven | got the frontispiece inserted, and at twelve I was at Mr. Garrick’s; 
but he was not athome. l immediately repaired to the Theatre, but he 
was not to be found there. [ then went to Dodd’s, and got him to promise 
me he would find him out and deliver the books into his hands sometime 
this day and let me know time enough for the post the result. Well, now 
for it, lad, Dodd has found him, delivered the books, stayed with him while 
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spirits, but wine or wine-and-water. If you will send me your case, he 
will give his opinion with pleasure. 

‘If you could have the piece ready by the middie of December next, 1 
believe it will do; in a word, | shall give you my promissory note for 
twenty guineas, payable to you or to your order on the first night’s per- 
formance. Consider you have four months from the middle of this, 
What I say to you I know will never transpire. I need not repeat to you 
that it must be an entire new piece (with songs;) not a line borrowed 
from any former piece. I request you will think of this, and favour me 
with your answer as soon as possible. Let me request you will have the 
enclosed made up, and take it. I make ne doubt it will confirm you in a 
good state of health. My best wishes attend you, and be assured that I am, 

* Dear sir, yours most sincerely, 
*THos, WILKES. 

‘] am to see your brother to-morrow. Burn this.’ 

This was the man for striking a bargain, but Cunningham, in London 
language, would not bite; and a future offer which Wilkes made of a 
promissory note for five-and-twenty guineas, payable on the first night of 
performance, does not appear to have offered any additional temptation to 
the indolent poet. 

Three or four letters from Ritson the antiquary, then a young man, and 
solicitous of notice, are only curious as laborious specimens of compliment- 
ary epistles. In one, he says how jnuch he had hoped to have seen Mr. 
Cunningham when one of the ‘racing performers’ at Durham, but he 
could not possibly get away. ‘Ll have never had a day nor the offer of a 
day (except S:nday) from my master since | entered his office. Had | 
asked him for a day, | never could have expected to succeed.’ In conclu- 
sion, he says, ‘ My imagination’s so shallow, it is the most vain under 
taking possible for me to pretend corresponding with you. Yet if my 
stupid letters have only the good fortune to procure me one in return, I 


am happier than if 1 were the author of Mr. Pope’s Literary Correspond- 
ence.’ 





| Cunningham’s health, afier the publication of his poems, became very 
| indifferent; the tear-and-wear life of a strolling player had all but ruined 
| the natural strength of his constitution, which a love of strong liquors was 

fast assisting to destroy. In his latter days he gave himself up almost 
wholly to drink; ¢ he fell a sacrifice to it,’ says Ritson, ‘ and he drank, as 
he often told me, to drown reflection.’ At this time he was often in want 
of clothes, of linen, and of the meney wherewith to purchase them. His 
indolence increased, and his indifferent health and emaciated figure no 
longer fitted him for the stage, and he became dependent upon the bounty 
of his friends. Of the number of the kind, Mr. Slack, a printer in New- 
castle, was kind beyond measure. His name deserves preservation. He 
not only received him into his house, but procured for him at his own 
| expense the best medical advice, so that, at times, the poor poet had 
gleams of hope that he would be able to get round again, and, in the lan- 
guage of his iriend Digges, ‘d— strolling altogether.’ But this was not 
to be. He lingered on under the friendly roof of Mr. Slack. and was to 
be seen loitering through the streets of Newcastle, his tall and once manly 
frame now spare and gaunt, his walk feeble, and his countenance betray- 
ing an inward discomposure, the effects of an unsettied life, and a consti- 
tution ruined by indulgence. Atthis time he became known to Bewick, 
the famous wood-engraver, who has transferred to wood the poor poet and 
strolling player, just as he was every day to be seen in Newcastle, carrying, 
in an old silk handkerchief, a herring, or some other common article ot 
life. He remained in this all but helpless state till the 18th of September, 
1773, when death came to his release, in his forty-fourth year. He was 
buried in the churchyard of St. John’s, Newcastle, where a decent monu- 
ment was placed over his grave, [ believe by his friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Slack. 

Cunningham seems to have been intended by Nature for a proud statio: 
in life, but disappointed hopes brought on despondency, and despondencs 
drove him to drink. In his yeuth, unsuited with an aim, he became the 
coinpanion of the dissolute and unsettled ; of those 





‘Who hide in rant the heart-aches of the night; ’ 


the frequenter of tap-rooms, race-courses, ale-booths, and country fairs. 
With this contamination around him daily, he did not, however, give up 
his faculty for song to any bad purpose; and kas left bebind him uo line 
which, dying, he could have wished to have destroyed from the impurity 
of its thought. He did not prostitute his Mase, but, like a man of genius 
as he was, saw that poetry had other purposes ; that to instructand to please 
were itsends, notto vitiate and to divert. Well had it been if of many 
men of equal, of many of greater genius, we could say the same ! 

His brother Peter was a statuary in Dublin, and a modeller in wax, and 
like himself, one on whom Fortune and Favour frowned. He resided al! 
along in Ireland, and was employed ona monument to Swift, as appears 
trom the letters before me, and from his brother’s works. Of others of his 
family, ee is known. 

The original of the following letter was long in the possession of Charies 
Matthews, the actor, and 1s here printed for the first time :— 

‘TO MRS. A STARK, 
‘ At the Printing Office, Newcastle-upon- T'yne. 

‘ Dear Madam,—I received yours, for which | thank you. I am ina bad 
state of health, and, I am afraid, rather peevish,—you will conclude so per- 
haps, from my last. My health is, in short so bad, that | am to remain at 
Scarborough till the company returns to Whitby (about six weeks). [ could 
wish the books should be sent by the carriers overland to Whitby, and so 
forwarded to Scarborough. I have not heard about Mrs. Montague ; lad 
she a mind to let me hear trom her, it must have been through your chan- 
nel, as she cannot Know my address. What do you think, Mrs. Slack, of 
sending her a book, in the manner of those I sent Mr. Garrick, and pre- 
senting it as my first-offering 7? The fly took up Mr. Garrick’s, and Harry 
White, goldbeater, deliveredthem. I would have twenty or thirty sent to 
Mr. White, to whom I shall write about them directly. The York com- 
pany will be three weeks at Hull, and if | had books | could distribute them 
I think to advantage in that quarter. Let the land-carriage be high—no 
doubt it will be so, but I am so teased, from particular friendship, here and 
in the environs, that I can make no longer excuses with propriety. My 
friend Slack mistakes when he thinks me a bad manager ; long journeys, 
bad business, and bad health, disconcert the finances of the very points 
As I shall be here some weeks, I beg some books overland. 

‘lam, my dear madam, your attached friend and servant, 
. ‘ Joun CenninenaM. 

‘ Scarbro’ Oct. 22,1771. 

« P.S. I shall send you the Edinburgh prologue very soon. 

‘{ suppose i shall shortly furuish you with a paragraph:—‘ Oo such a 


day departed J.C. ; his fortane, 30,000/. he left to build an hospital for de- 
cayed poets.” ’ 








be read your card and some little matters of your book. He expressed 
great pleasure at what he read, says he’ll take them with him to Hampton, 
where he is going for besi part of next week, and on his return he'll write 
a line or two to your worship. Wondered much at your continuing in the | 
country, and said he should be glad to do you any service in his power,— | 
Thus much for David Garrick, of whose promised friendship 1 wish you 
joy, and do really think, Cuny, that he and you may be very happy in each 
other’s acquaintance. I suppose you'll print away now as fast as possible, 
and I beg you'll send me mine as soon as you can for my friends are 


impatient, * Adieu, dear lad, yours sincerely, 
*H. Waite.’ 
This is followed by another letter from White; a short extract will be 
enough :— 


‘Iam of opinion that an engagement at either house is very easily to 


house have a proper regard and a very high opinion of Mr. Cunningham’s 
merits as a man and as an author, to say nothing of theatrical merit, as I 
never heard they had made much inquiry concerning that; but | think in 


great advantage. 








writer adds, ‘that whenever you choose to make trial of London, my 
house (such as it is) is at your service till you find a more agreeable 
dwelling.’ 

It is pleasing to see how all the letters of his friends bear testimony to 
the good-nature and kindly qualities of poor Cunningham. It would be 
easy to multiply proofs of the warmth with which he seems to have been 
loved by all his friends. These, it is to be hoped, will be thought need- 
less; and letters, remarkable but for the friendliness of their language, 
are but wearisome productions to read in print. I pass over a batch of 
such letters to come to one from Mr. Wilkes of Sycamore Alley, Dubiin :— 

*To Joun CUNNINGHAM. 
‘ Dublin, Juguet 4, 1768. 

‘Dear Sir,—I was favoured with yours, and am very sorry to hear of 
your indisposition. I am well acquainted with Dr. Ferral, our first phy- 
sician here, and fellow of our college. We dined together the day that I 
received yours, and I read him part of your letter. He wrote the enclosed, 
which he is certain will be of great service to you. He recommends 
riding moderately. You are not to eat salt meats, cr drink any kind of 





be attained by Mr. Cunningham whenever he chooses to apply either in | 
person or by letter; for I believe the managers and performers of each | 


a particular case—namely, the Frenchman, &c.,, you would appear to | 
I believe tis needless to repeat,’ the kind-hearted 


An hospital for decayed poets, poor John Cunningham ! 
Crabbe described you and your tot !— 
* Sad happy race! soon raised and soon depress’d, 
Your days all past in jeopardy and jest ; 
Poor without prudence, with afflictions vain. 
Not warn’d by misery, not enrich’d by gain; 
Whom justice, pitying, chides from place to place, 
A wandering, careless, wretched, merry rece, 
Who cheerful looks assume, and play the parts 
Of happy rovers with repining hearts ; 
Then cast off care, and in the mimic pain 
\ Of tragic woe fee) spirits light and vaiu, 
Distress and hope, the mind’s, the body’s wear. 
The man’s affliction and the actor’s tear ; 
Alternate times of fasting and excess 
Are yours, ye smiling children cf distress.’ 
acienaniiiinipnmnesais 


| CHARLES NIL AND PETER THE GREAT. 


RELATED BY 


How wel! laa 


MADAME ONUKOWSKA. 


‘As soon as my parents,’ said Madame Onnkowska, ‘learnt for certain 
| that the Swedish army was advancing toward Russia, they determined upon 
| packing up and sending away all their valuables and leaving their home, as 

their residence lay on the high road to Borisow, and they knew that if they 

remained they should be pillaged and plundered by the Swedes, who called 
| themselves our protectors and friends, but against whom it was Uecessary 
for us to protect ourselves. Both then and since, Poland has sutfered _ 
little from such friends and from such friendship! All our most valuable 
moveables were already packed up and put into waggons, and we were only 
waiting to be apprised of the approach of the Swedes, and then take our 
departure for a place of refuge, leaving the house and other property 
to the mercy of our unwelcome visiters, when an express arrrived to 
inform us that Charles XII. intended to take up his quarters under our 
roof. » : : 

‘“ If 80,” said my father, * there is no occasion for us to go and look out 
for quarters ourselves elsewhere, since the king will not plunder us; on the 
contrary, his presence will be our defence.’ ; 

‘ Accordingly the labour of packing up was changed into the more agree- 
able bustle of unpacking again, and ee all suitable preparation that 
time would permit for the reception of so illustrious a Visiter. The velvet 
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8nd damask hangings were put up, and ¢he furniture replaced in the best 
Tooms, which were got into decent trim; our prevision stores were reple- 
nished, and we awaited the urrival of our self invited guests very anxious! y, 
if not very eagerly. At length we were informed that they were nearly 
at hand, and towards evening a party cf twenty-four horsemen made their 
appearance, commanded by an officer, who, having stationed two of them as 
sentinels at the gate, ordered a large yellow flag with the arms of Sweden to 
be hoisted on the top of it, as a signal of the royal lodging lace. Though 
rooms had been got ready in a wing of the house for the soldiers and officer, 
they did not choose to take possession of them, H gorney | to remain in = 
open air all — around a fire in the court-yard, where their horses stoc | 
with their saddles on, notwithstanding that it was the middle of March, an 
the nigh's were still exceedingly cold, that winter being a long and severe 
one. All night long we could hear signals made from time to ume, ay 
greag deal of galloping about, both near the house and on the high road ; 
and there was so much noise besides that none of us could get any sleep.— 
Soon after daybreak the Swedish army marched by, and the drums beat a 
salute in honour of the royal standard. Two regiments of infantry and 
several squadrons of cavalry encamped themselves behind our barn, which 
their officers took possession of as theirown quarters. _ My mother, myself, 
and my two sisters got up and dressed ourselves, nut in Morning costume 
but in our grandest trim, and my father put on his state wi and suit ; after 
which we all stationed ourselves at the windows, watching for the approach 
of the king in order that we might be ready to receive him at the steps of 
the door on his arrival. About noon, two officers, atteuded by only a single 
soldier, rode up. ‘niet 

‘ss Ig it vocdible,” said my father, “ that these can be any of the king’s 
aides-de-camp, for their dress does not denote any great quality ? 

‘The officers alighted, entered the house, and having passed through 
the aute-chambers were mel in the vext room by our masz aiek (major- 
domo), while we were all standing in the dining room keepiug watch there 
at the windows, which looked into the court yard. Informed by the mas- 
zalek that the officers inquired for the master of the house, he went to them, 
and we followed, having stationed a servant at the window to apprise us as 
soon as the king should appear. : 

« Addressing my father in German, the younger of the two officers politely 
inquired, 

** Are you the master of this house ?” 

«« At your service,” replied my father. : 

«“ Then as the king is quartered here, have the kindness to show me which 
are his rooms.”’ 

*** All the rooms—my whole house is at his majesty’s service.” 














' 
} 


«“Qne room will content him; only he will require two or three more ‘ Peter and his consort stayed five days at Sluck, and I saw them every 
' 


for his secretary and a couple of adjutants.” 


‘“ Then make choice yourself of whatever apartments you please. But, | ol his meeting me after the ball, the tzar recognised me again, and repeat- 
allow me to ask when his majesty will be bere, for we must be at the door | ing his joke, said he was “ determined to make a grenadteress of me.” Af- 
} 


to receive him when he comes.” 


«* You have received hii already,’ said the stranger, with a smile, ‘‘ and | quiet and cogitative Charles of Sweden.” 


much more agreeably both for yourselyes and for him, than it would have 
been to have done so with ceremony. I am the king.” 

‘We all felt thunderstruck! and my father was was so confounded, that 
he could not utter a word of apology for his mistake, but could only keep 
bowing as he ushered the king into eur best reception rooms. 

‘{ fancy I can still see before me that renowned and terrible Charles of 
Sweden, about whom so many books have been written. For three whole 
days, 1 may say, did I look my fill of him; and believe me, though his 
name carried terror with it everywhere, he himself appeared mild asa lamb, 
and meek asanun. In person he was rather tall, thin, and of sunburnt com- 
plexion, with a face that looked very small in proportion to the rest of the 
body, and even to the head itself. He certainly was far from handsome, 
although he might be called tolerably good-looking, notwithstanding that 
he was pitted with the small pox. His eyes were remarkably piercing, 
shining like diamonds. At the time it was the fashion for all who wore the 
German or European costume, to cover their heads with enormous — 
a mode that appeared equally inconvenient and ridiculous to us Poles; but 
Charles wore his own hair, which was of a chestnut colour, cut short, turned 
back from the forehead, tied up behind in a small queue, and slightly pow- 
dered He was young looking (at that time in his twenty-sixth year), and 
attired in his invariable costume, a blue military coat, with yellow facings 


and ared collar, yellow chamois-leather breeches, and enormous boots with | 


very long spurs. His long leather gloves, reaching almost up to his elbows, 


were in size a match for his boots, and the one and the other caused the res- | 


pective limbs to look as if they had once belonged to some Goliath; “an 
idea,” observed the ould lady, “ that hugely diverted us girls.” His hat, on 
the contrary, was remarkably small, and was merely cocked up, without 
any trimming or lace upon it, nor, indeed, was any thing of the kind on any 
part of his dress. Our father would often remind us of Charles's simplicity 
in dress, observing that he needed no distinction of that kind, he being him- 
self a really great man—one whose greatness Was like that of our Jan Sobi- 
eski and Stephen Batori. In fact, my father, who was not at all well disposed 
towards the Germans, felt greatly prepossessed in favour of Charles XIL., 
on account of his baving driven Augustus II. from Poland, and placed Sta- 
nislaus Leszczynski upon the throne, 

‘ Within an hour after the king, came his secretary or minister, Count 
Piper, with two adjutants, aud an interpreter, by whose assistauce my 
mother inquired oi Charles’s valet, what were his majesty’s favourite 
dishes. 

‘ Any kind of roast meat,” was the reply, ‘“ pork and game: among ve- 
getabies, spinach is what he wost prefers; and for spices, pepper and rue. 
Garden fruit, at present, there is none ; bat if you have any lemons, let them 
be on the table by all means, as the king is exceedingly fond of them.’ 

‘And what sort ofwine does he prefer?” inquired my mother, 

** None at all: he never touches a drop; but drinks only water,’ 
* The next point to be ascertained was, for how many persons the king’s 


table ought to be laid; upon which the valet went and inquired of the king | 


himself, and returned with the answer that his majesty would dine with the 
family. This intelligence delighted us all; the ouly drawback upon our 
satisfaction being, that my two brothers, who were then at school at Wilna 
could not participate in the honour of dining with royalty, For my part, I 
kept my eyes upon the king for almost during the whole time of dinner. 
He ate, [ observed, with an exceedingly good appetite, and seemed to rel- 
ish very much a boar’s head in jelly. Heseemed to haveavery great liking 
tor fat, and ate a great deal of bread with everything he partook of. During 
dinner, he made many inquiries of my father as to the coantry and its con- 


dition; and assured him that the war would speedily be terminated, and that, 


he should enable Stanislaus Leszczynski to repair all the misiortunes which 
Poland had suffered. 

‘ There were at table two generals, who had come before dinner to speak 
to the king, and whom my father invited to remain. ‘These, and the other 
Swedes, did not show themselves to be any great courtiers; for, instead of 
affecting to follow the temperate example of their royal master, they drank 
very freely of wine, without suffering his presence to be any check upon 
them. Charles himself, however, touched none, but drank ouly water, 
chewing bread ali the while. He took very little notice of auy one; nor 
did he address a sirgle word to any of us females, except once, when he 
complimented my mother on her skill in keeping fruit, upon understanding 
that some apples at the dessert came from our own garden. 

‘The next day, my mother learned from the valet, that the king had been 
exceedingly well satisfied with everything; but requested that there might 


be only four dishes at table, and that dinner should last « nly a quarter of 


anhour. ®or supper, the king took only a glass of new milk, into which 
he put sa/¢/—and that strange mixture, and a huge piece of bread, consti- 
tuted his evening repast. During the whole of the mornings he was entirely 
occupied with papers and matters of business; and we learned that it was 
for the purpose of attending to these, and despatching couriers to Sweden, 
that the king stopped at our house, where he intended to remain ouly three 
days. On departing, he presented my father with a gold snuff box, with his 
cypher in brilliants, and further, ordered all that had been consumed by his 
people and horses be paid for. However well meant, this rather offeaded 
than pleased my father, who said to the adjutant commissioned to pay him, 

I am not an innkee per, sir, but a Polish noble (sztachcic), | am hot an 
army contractor and dealer in stores, therefore am already repaid by having 
his majesty as my guest.’ When we afterwards learned the evert of the 
battle of Pultowa, we sincerely sympathised with Charles, stil! ho ving, 
however, that his fortunes would mend; but on the intelligence of his 4 
reaching us, we all of us wept. 

‘LT can boast, also,’ continued Madame Onukowska, ‘ of hav ing seen an- 
otber very great and world-renowned man—the rival of the unfor‘unate 
Charles—the Tzar Peter of Russia. Jt was in the year 1711, and in the 
same season of the year, namely, the middle of March. ‘The Russiat. com- 
mander, Field-Marshal Sheremetev, being stationed at Sluck, my father went 
thither, taking all of us along with him, for the purpose of soliciting pro- 
mise of security aud protection against his Cossacks, Bashkira, anc Cal- 
mucks, who committed dreadful pillagings in every place that they passed 
through, just as if they were in an enemy’s country. It was reported that 
Peter himself and his consort—then first of all styled tzaritza, or empress 
would be at Sluck, The new empress was said to be of Polish origin, the 
descendant of a noble Polish family which had settled in Liefland,in the 
time of Sigismund, and had afterwards fallen into poverty. Our Polish ladies 
felt, therefore, a very strong curiosity to behold her, and accordingly pre- 
vailed upon their husbands to get up a festival in honour of the royal visit- 


eath 


| 


ers. A very spacious room, in the Radziwil porcelain manufactory, was fit- 
ted up for the occasion, and all other requisite preparations made tor a grand 
entertainment, to which the tzar and his consort came, attended by his gen- 
erals and other officers. Peter, who was almost a giant in stature, looked 
much younger than he really was [he was then forty years of age], had 
remarkably black muustaches, a keen, eagle-eyed glance, and might be con- 
sidered handsome, had it not been for the large peruke he wore, which 

certainly did not set off his face to advantage. He was dressed in a blue 
uniform, and comported himself ina very free and unrestrained manner, 
talking in a very loud voice, and joking and laughing, in defiance of all eti- 

quette. What strack-me not a little was, that, like that of his rival, Charles 
of Sweden, Peter’s face was remarkably smali in proportion to his limbs 
and person. The empress was a fine looking woman with dark black eyes, 
and beautiful shoulders of the most dazzling whiteness. She wore a dress 
of white satin, and a bodice of crimson velvet, and a sort of scarf; and had 
an abundance of jewels and pearls. Her hair was powdered, and upon the 
top of it was a small tiara, or coronet of diamonds. She spoke Polish admi- 
rably, though she mixed with it a good many Russian words; and could 
speak German with tolerable fluency. In the course of the evening, the 
tzar came up to me, and began to compliment me [somewhat a la militaire] 
on my tallness, inquiring my age, and saying, that if I felt disposed for mat- 
rimony, he would find me a very proper fellow for a husband ; and beckon- 
ing to one of his grenadi >fficers, nearly as tall as himself, he introduced 
him tome. Humouring hw , leasantry, 1 replied that, “ being tall myself, 
I could bo content with a little hasband.”—*“ In order, I suppose,”’ said 
Peter, that you may have the upper hand of him. Ah! you Polish wo- 
men!” And with that he left me. Both he and his consort danced several 
dances, and stayed to supper, when he drank wine out ofa large goblet, and 
gave as one toast, the “ health of Augusiusl., and the prosperity of Poland,” 
to which he declared himself a well-wisher. The Polish ladies he cer- 
tainly did seem to be taken with, it | might judge from his familiarity to- 
wards them. He was greatly amused by the sally of one Polish noble, 
who, on the tzar’s health being drank, said that “ should there ever be an 
election for a king of Poland in his time, he should give his vote for Peter of 
Russia.” 

‘ Peter himself acquired considerable popularity in Poland, which is more 
than can be said of his favourite, Prince Menshikov, who was accused, 
among other acts of extortion, of having seized upon all the jewels of Ma- 
dame Oginski, the aunt of the Oginski who was one of Peter’s staunchest 
adherents, and served under him in the wars against Sweden. The tzar, 
however, interfered, and Menshikov was ultimately obliged to give up his 
plunder. 


day, either in the street or at the house of Jan Chlevinski. On the first time 


ter all, however, in spite of his affability, 1 admired him less than | did the 





M. ARAGO. 


Of all scientific men now living, there is none whose fame is so univer- 
sally diffused, and whose authority is so often invoked as M. Arago. The 
| squatter on the banks of the Mississippi is as familiar with his name as the 
| dweller of the Quai Voitaire. His dicta are as often quoted in the Delta of 
| the Ganges, as in the city washed by the Thames; and this reputation is 
| not among the followers of science, or even its would-be yotaries, It is 
| strictly popular. All who loek forward to a coming eclipse, or an ap- 
| proaching comet—all who endeavour (o prognosticate the vicissitudes of 

weather, and look for the lunar phases—all who are exposed to the visita- 
| tions of tae hurricane, or endeavour to avert the falling thunderbu!t—all 
appeal tothe name of Arago; rightly or wrongly, they quote his supposed 
or imputed predictions, and profess to pin their faith on his oracular voice. 
In short, there iso savant living whose name is at once so universally 
known, aud whose authority is so universally popular as M. Arago. 

But what says the august scientific conclave itself to this? What is the 
verdict of academies, and institutes, and learned societies where the equals 
of M. Arago sit in judgment? How does their estimate of the perpetual 
secretary of the Instilute accord with this popular exaltation? In general, 
the great public, little capable of gauging the merits or measuring the au- 
thority of philosophers, takes its cue trom the commanity of science itself, 
and the reputation of savans issues, ready formed, from the halls of those so- 
cieties, whose members alone cau be considered competent to form a cor- 
rect judgment of their high merits and attainments. But the present case 
is a singular exception. Here the public has decided for itself, and not only 
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The first proceeding was to connect the coast of Spain with the island of 
Yvica, the nearest of the group, by an extensive triangle, one of the sides of 
which measured a hundred and twenty miles, and the base about a hun- 
dred miles. ‘l'o render observations possible at such distances, stations of 
considerable elevation were necessary. The French commissioners selected 
for this parpose the summit of one of the highest mountains near the coast 
of Catalonia, while M. Rodriguez, the Spanish observer, placed his station 
on the sammit of Mount Cumpney on the Island of Yvica. In those moun- 
tains and wild solitudes, MM. Biot and Arago passed several months, pur- 
suing their laborious researches with that ardour which has so strongly cha- 
racterised the whole career of the latter. M. Biot has not fail , in his 
ae of these operations, to do justice to his distinguished friend and col- 
eague. 

‘Oiten,’ says he, ‘when the furious storms of these tempestuous re- 
gions have swept away our tents, and overthrown our instruments, has M. 
Arago, with indefatigable constancy and patience, laboured to collect and 
replace them, and never allowed himself to rest night or day until his task 
was completed.’ 


In April, 1807, the principal observations having been made, M. Biot 
departed for Paris, to make those calculations upon the data thus obtained, 
which were necessary to attain the final result, viz., the length of the meri- 
dional arc. Arago remained for the purpose of prosecuting the observa- 
tions necessary to continue the chain of triangles to Majorca. For this 
purpose, he sailed in company with M. Rodriguez to that island, where 
they fixed their station on Mount Galatzo, from which they were enabled 
to observe the signals on Mount Campney in Yvica, and thus to obtain 
means of measuring the meridional arc between these two stations. While 
these proceedings were in progress, war broke out unexpectedly between 
France and Spain, and while the French savant was pursuing his peacefui 
labours ia the mountainous witds of the island, reports were spread among 
the rural population, that the signal fires which were exhibited nightly at 
the station on Mount Galatzo, for the purposes of the scientific observations, 
were in fact shown as signals to the French to invade the island. The in- 
censed peasantry flew to arms, and rushed up the mountain, crying ‘ death 
to the foreigner.’ M. Arago had only time to disguise himself in the garb 
of a peasant, supplied to him by one of his assistants, and collect the pa- 
pers which contained the precious notes of his observations. Thus dis: 
guised, and happily fluent in the Spanish patois of Catalonia, he mingled 
fearlessly with the crowd who were in pursuit of him, and escaped to Pale 
ma, the port of the island, where the vessel was moored, in which he had 
arrived. More solicitous for the preservation of the instruments which 
had been left at the observatory on the mountain, than for his own personal 
safety, he induced the commander of the vessel to despatch a boat for them, 
by which they were obtained and brought in safety to the vessel. The 
Majorcan peasants who had been one in his service, had become at- 
tached to him; and, remaining faithful, preserved religiously what they 
knew their master had so highly prized. 

Meanwhile the exasperated mob having discovered that the object of 
their pursuit had taken refuge on board the vessel, the captain did not dare 
to detend him, and determined on shutting him u; in the Fort of Belver, 
where, during a confinement of several months, he occupied himself in the 
calculations consequent on the observations made at Galatzo. During this 
time the monks ot a neighbouring convent, who entertained a feeling of 
rancorous hostility against the French, omitted no « ffort to corrupt the sol- 
diers, and induce them to surrender their prisoner to the fury of the popu- 
lace. To the credit of the garrison of the little fort, these attempts were 
without effect ; and at length, by the perseverin solicitations of M. Rodri- 
guez with the governing Junta, Arago obtained his liberty, and was per- 
mitted to depart in a fishing smack manned by a single seaman. In this he 
crossed to the African coast, and landed with his baggage and astronomical 
instruments at Algiers. : 

Here the philosopher was cordially received by the French consul, who 
immediately procured for him a passage on board an Algerine frigate, 
bound tor Marseilles. The vessel had already neared the French coast, and 
was in sight of the heights at Marseilles, when she encountered a Spanish 
corsair, then cruising in these seas, by which she was captured. Once more 
a prisoner, Arago was now conducted to Fort Rosas, where he was sub- 
jected to the harshest treatment, and given up to all the wretchedness of 
the rudest captivity. The Dey of Algiers, however, was no sooner informed 
of the insult offered to his flag, than he made the most energetic remon- 
strances to the Spanish Junta, and finally succeeded in obtaining the release 
of the captive crew, and with them M. Arago. Once more at sea, the fri- 
gate resumed her course to Marseilles, but the misfortunes of the savant 
were not destined so soon to terminate. A frightful tempest occurred off the 














passed an independent sentence, but one which is by no means in accord- 
ance with the opinions of the sages of the College Mazarin or Somerset 
house.* The popular supremacy of the director of the Observatoire is not 


| of the genius of Arago by the profane crowd of the uninitiated has had the 
effect of all praise wiich‘is immeasurably in excess; it has provoked op- 
position and reaciion. The attempt to assign to M. Aragoaniche in the 
temple beside the high notabilities, and to place him in juxta-posilion with 
the Newtons, the Laplaces, the Lavoisiers, and the Davys, is treated with 
| coutemptuous ridicule; and among the inferior crowd of the professors, the 
, terms ‘ charlatan’ and ‘humbug’ are not unfrequently lLeard in association 
with the name of this popurar scientific idol. 

The cause of this singular discordance of judgment will be tound in a due 
| eXamination of the things which M. Arago has said, the things which he 
bas done, aud the things which he has written; for, unlike most savants, M. 
} Arago has not been merely a man of the closet—he has been eminently a 
| man of action. in the political changes which have agitated Lis country, he 

has taken a prominent part, and the philosopber has often been forgotten in 
| the politician, the legislator, and even the ciiizen soldier. If we would, then, 
form a just estimate of the character of this distinguished man, free alike 
| {rom the depreciating spirit of some of his rivals, and the preposterously 
| soagpeentes eulogy of some of his crowd of partizaus, we must take a 
glance at the circumstances of his life. 
| M. Arago is now in his sixtieth year, having been born in 1786. His 
native place, Perpignan, on the confines of Spain, and the shores of the 
Mediterranean, raises the expectation of that ardour of character and force 
of will which bave been so strikingly manifested in the career of this re- 
markable person. It has been said that his boyhood offered a curious con- 
trast with his subsequent distinction, inasmuch as he showed singular slug- 
gishness in his intellectual progress, having attained the age of fourteen 
before he could read. This tale is, however, destitute of truth. The father 
of M. Arago held a situation under government, at Perpignan, and devoted 
more than usual care to his advancement, he being the eldest of the family, 
and the person on whom must devolve many cares and responsibilities. He 
made the usual progress, during his boyhood, at the College of Perpignan, 
from which, at a very early age, he was transferred to Montpellier, to pro- 
secute those kigher studies necessary to qualify him for admission into the 
Polytechnic School, an institution which had its origin in the confusion of 
| the Revolution, and bas since become so justly celebrated, [He was ad- 
mitted, in 1804, into that establishment, where he passed two years, during 





| which he became one of its most distinguished students. His surviving 
| Contemporaries remember how well and how often, during pupilage, he 
fulfilled the duties of repetiteurt in such a manner as to make them forget 
for the moment that their teacher was their competitor. 
Some time after completing his course of studies at this institution, he 
; Was appointed by Napoleon (then emperor) to the office of secretary to the 
Board of Longitude. But about this time, the grand operations which had 
been for some time previously in progress for measuring the arc of the me- 
ridian between Dunkirk and Barcelona, required tbat the course of obser- 
vations should be carried across the Pyrenees, and conducted through Spaia, 
Arago was selected as the assistant of Biot, to prosecute this investigation, 
which, independently of its importance as a question of physical science. 
was regarded with much interest, as affording the basis of the decimal! sys- 
tem of weights and measures, which was about to be adopted, and which 
has since been actually adopted, and is now in general use in France. As 
this appointment led to adventures, in which the personal character of the 
philosopher was developed, we shall offer no apology for narrating them 
with some detail. 

MM. Delambre and Mechain, profiting by the admirable means of obser- 
vation afforded by the repeating circle of Borda, had already carried the 
chain of triangles from Dunkirk, through France, to the Spanish frontiers. 
Although the original design contemplated their termination at Barcelona, 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, it was now decided to continue them 
over that sea as far as the Balearic Isles, and it was more especially for this 
object that the commission of MM. Biot and Arago was issued. The 
Spanish government nominated two commissioners, MM. Chaix and Rod- 
rigaez, to cooperate with the two French savans. A Spanish vessel of war 
was placed at the disposition of the commission, to which, as science knows 
no enemy, Britain granted a safe conduct 


| 


* The College Mazarin, on the Quai Cont, was granted to the Institute in 
1806; the apartments of the Royal Society are in the front of Somerset 
House, facing the Strand. 

+ In French cotleges and schools, the lectures delivered each day by the 
proiessors or chief teachers, are repeated, accompanied with developments, 
examples, and details, by inferior teachers, repetiteurs, who are often e¢- 
lected from the most advanced and distinguished students. 





{ contirmed by the voice of bis colleagues. The incense offered at the shrine } 


coast of Sardinia, with which state the Algerines were then at war. To 
run ashore in this extremity would have been once more to rash into cap- 
tivity. Meanwhile a new misfortune Came: a leak was declared, and the 
vessel was fast gaining water. In this emergency it was decided to run her 
again on the African coast, and, in a sinking state, she succeeded in reaching 
Bougie, three days’ juurney from Algiers. 

On coming ashore, Arago had the mortification to learn that, in the iuter- 
im, the dey, who had given him so kind a reception, had been assassinated 
in an emeute, and was replaced by another. His cases of instruments were 
| seized by the Algerine authorities at Bougie, under the persuasion that ihey 
contained gold. After many fruitless remonstrances, Arago was driven to 
the decision to undertake the journey to Algiers, to invoke the aid and in- 
terference of the newdey. Disguising himse|f as a Bedouin, he accordingly 
set oui on foot, with a Marabout guide, and, crossing Mount Atlas, reached 
Algiers. Here further misfortunes awaited him. In answer to his suppli- 
cations the dey ordered his name to be registered among the slaves, and 
placed him in the situation of interpreter in the Algerine navy. 

After a time, however, by the intercession and remonstrance of the 
French consul, Arago once more recovered his liberty, and his instruments 
were restored to him uninjured. He now embarked for the third time for 
his native shores on board a vessel of war. On arriving off Marseilles, 
fate again seemed adverse : an English frigate blockaded the harbour, and 
summoning the vessel bearing our astronomer, ordered it to sail for Minor- 
ca  Arago having little relish, as may be well imagined, for a fourth cap- 
| tivity, persuaded the captain to make a feint of obeying the injunctions of 
| the British commander, but protiting by a sudden and favourable turn of 
the wind, to run, at all hazards, for the harbour of Marseilles, where for- 
tunately they arrived without further mishap or molestation. 

It may be easily imagined that on arriving at Paris, M. Arago met with 
a cordial reception from his scientific colleagues. As a recompense for the 
long sufferings and intrepid conduct of the young savant, the rules of the 
Academy of Sciences were relaxed, and at twenty-three he was received 
into the bosom of the Institute, and was at the same time appointed by the 
emperor Professor in the Polytechnic School, where he continued his cour- 
ses on analysis and geodesy until 1831. At the momentof the election 
of Arago, the Institute was in the meridian of itssplendour. There sat the 
creat luminaries of the severe sciences; the illustrious autbor of the * Me- 
canique Celeste’ and the not less eminent writer of the ‘ Mecanique Analy- 
tique.’ There also sat the Monges and the Berthollets, the Biots, and the 
other eminent veterans of science ; and around them pressed names whose 
lustre was then but in the dawn of its future splendour; the Cuviers, the 
Poissons, the Amperes, and a crowd of others. Among these, the enter- 
prising youth of Arago assumed its place fall of hope and buoyant with 
aspirations of afuture not unworthy of the glorious fraternity with which 
he became associated. 
| [tis said that Napoleon esteemed and loved Arago, a sentiment which 
was not extinguished or abated by the southern bluntness and republican 
frankness of manner which no imperial splendour or court ceremony could 
repress. When the emperor, after his fall at Waterloo, designed a retire- 
ment to the United States, intending to devote his leisure to the cultivation 
of physical science, to which from his boyhood he had been attached, he 
proposed to invite Arago to accompany him. pa 

From an early period of life, Arago was an ardent politician, and after 
the fall of Napoleon, never disguised his republican principles. Under the 
restoration, however, he took no active part In the political arena, although 








he omitted no opportunity of making his op!mions known when their pro- 
mulgation might have advanced the cause of constitutional liberty. Pub- 
licly, however, he was only known as a savant and an active and distin- 


enished member of the Institute, until the Bevolution of 1830 called him 


forth in another and very ditferent character. : 

On the 26th of July, 1830, a meeting of the Institute was appointed, at 
which M. Arago was expected to read his Eloge of Fresnel. He had then 
acquired much of that popularity by his enviable faculty of rendering sci- 
ence familiar and accessible to those who had not become profoundly versed 
in its technicalities, which now constitutes the most striking feature of his 
genius. A large assemblage of all classes of well-informed and enlighten- 
oa persons were therefore collected to hear the popular eulogist. Ono that 
afternoon, {he ordonnances which destroyed the liberty of the press, annihi- 
lated the electoral rights, and annulled the charter granted by Louis XVIII. 
at the restoration, were published in the Moniteur. Arago was standing in 
the ante-room, conversing with Cuvier, who was then perpetual secretary, 
when the Duke of Ragusa (Marshal Marmont) entered with the Moniteur 
in his hand, and in a state of great excitement, with fire in his eye and con- 
fusion in his looks. ‘’Tis well,’ exclaimed Marmont, addressing Arago, 
these infernal ordonnances have appeared at last. I expected as much. 
The wretches! to place me in this horrible position! o doubt. I shal! 
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__ She Albion. 








now be commanded to draw the 
heart | detest.’ 

The Moniteur was handed round, and the announcement it contained had 
such an overwhelming effect on the assembly, that Arago deciared he would 


sword to sustain measures which in my 


other respects his qualifications did not bear comparison with those of M. 


their colleagues, is determined almost exclusively 


jai 26 


Flinging himself on his saddle, he rode at once to the Bedouin, and, after 
the usual salutation, asked the way to the nearest tents. A simple exten- 
sion of a gaunt finger towards the dark bank whieh was now approachin 


__ September 











Arago. 


The reputation of scientific men, so far as it rests upon the estimation of 


i ; sem i f 1 their original re- | nearer and nearer, was the only answer. The yo : 

tpone the delivery of his eloge, assiguing as his reason the grave condi- | searches. The discovery of new laws or unobserved phenomena of nature, sighed, and then repeated his qeemion dechberhat mare sbdlen in an 
tion of the country. M. Cuvier, however, who partook of little of the ar- | is admitted as giving them a claim to the highest grade in the corps of | finger was now pointed in the direction from whence the sun had ee u 
dour of Arago’s temperament, remonstrated against any derangement of the | science. Had Newton only discovered the law of gravitation, he would | that morning like a radiant furnace. The young man rode on. The Be. 
business of the Academy, observing that the majesty of science should not | have left to posterity an imperishable name. The discovery of electro- . 


be compromised in what he called the struggle of party, and that Arago 
owed it equally to the illustrious-body of which he was a member, and to 
himself, not to give grounds for charging its meetings with any manifesta- 
tion of any factious political spirit. Upon this.M. Villemain intervened, 
and some warm altercation took place between himand Cuvier. Ultimate- 
ly, however, Arago decided on proceeding with the eloge, with which, 
however, he intermingled some burning allusions to the events of the mo- 
ment and the government, which drew from the assembly unequivocal 
marks of sympathy. ‘This was the first outbreak of public feeling produced 
by the ordonnances. 
While the words of Arago elicited applause at the Institute the funds de- 
clined atthe Bourse. Science and finance—the noblest and the vilest of 
the instruments of human power, pronounced against the falling dynasty. 
Daring the vext day, the public mind in Paris was in aferment The 
revolution declared itself; and on the succeeding day (the 28th) Marmont, 
as he anticipated, was appointed military dictator by Charles X., and order- 
ed to quell the emeute. | During the day, the conflict between the troops 
and the people continued; Marmont directing the movement of the troops 
from the head quarters in the Place Vendome. Madame de Boignes, know- 
ing the influence which Arago had over the mind of Marmont, sent a note 
to the former, ia the course of the morning, entreating him to repair to the 
marshal, and persuade him to suspend the slaughter of the prt and so 
save Paris from the terrible disaster which threatened it. Arago hesitated 
at first, fearing the misconstruction which might be put upon such a step, 
taken by oue whose republican spirit was so well known. He determined 
however, to comply with the suggestion thas urged upon him in the inter- 
ests of humanity, aud that ne sinister imputation should rest upon him, he 
called his eldest son to accompany him, and bea witness of what should 
pass. They proceeded accordingly, and passing through a shower of balls, 
arrived at the heedquarters. ‘There a strange scene was presented to them. 
On passing through the billiard room, M. Laurentie was leaning on the 
table, writing an article for the Quotidienne, one of the Carlist journals. 
Confusion reigued through the building. Aides-de-camp passed and re- 
passed, pale, disordered, and covered with sweat and dust. From the room 
of the marshal despatches issued from minute to minute. A thousand ru- 
mours were brought from the streets, and the increasing reports of fire arms 
were heard. ‘The superior officers standing in the embrasures of the win- 
dows, witnessed the turns of the day with attentive ear and changing fea- 
When M. Arago entered, presenting his well known colossal figure, his 
commanding bust, and ardent look, there was a movement of agitation 
among the royalist officers. He was surrounded and addressed with ex- 
pressions oi fear by some, of merace by others. A Polish officer in the 
French service, M. Komierowski, placed himself at his side, and declared 
that if a hand were raised against him, he would plunge his sabre in the bo- 
som of him who should attempt such a viofation of a person so sacred! Con- 
ducted to the preseace of Marmont, the marshal on seeing him, started on 
his feet, extending his arm to forbid his approach. ‘Make no overtures to 
me,’ he exclaimed, ‘ which can tend to my dishonour asa soldier.’ 
‘What I zome to propose to you,’ replied Arago, ‘ will, on the contrary, 
redound to your honour. Ido not ask you to turn your sword egainst 
Charles X., but I tell you to decline this odious command, and leave in- 
stantly for St. Cloud, to surrender your commission.’ 
‘How!’ returned Marmont, ‘shall | abaudon the command which the 
king hasentrusted to me? Shall I, asoldier, yield to a band of insurgents? 
What will Europe say to see our brave soldiers retreat before a mob armed 
only with sticks and stones?’ Impossible!—impossible! It cannot be. 
You know my opinions well. You know whether these cursed ordon- 
nances had iny approval. No, my friend, a horrible fatality weighs upon 
me. My destiny must be accomplished. 
* You may successfully combat this fatality,’ replied Arago, ‘means are 
offered to you to efface from the metaory of your countrymen the recullec- 
tion of the invasion of 1814, Depart—depart, without delay, for St. Cloud.’ 
Arago referred to the long and bitterly-remembered conduct of Marmoni, 
in being the means of surrendering Paris to the enemy, on the first invasion 
by the allies. 
At this moment their conference was interrupted by an officer, who rush- 
ed in with disordered looks, stripped of his coat, and wearing the common 
round hat ofa civilian. The attendants alarmed, were about to seize him. 
when he exclaimed, throwing off the hat, ‘ You do not recognize me, then ? 
Behold the aide-de-camp of General Quinsonnas.’ He had eut off his mous- 
‘tachios, thrown off his coat, and changed hia hat, to enable him to make his 
way in safety through the excited populace to the head quarters. He came 
to announce that the troops posted in the Martet of Innocents had already 
suffered much, and thata reinforcement was Necessary. 
‘But have they not cannon?’ thundered the astonished marshal. 
‘Cannon!’ returned the aid de-camp, ‘ but how, Monsieur le Duc, can 
they point cannon in the air? What can cannon do against a torrent of 
paving stones and household furniture which are poured down on the heads 
.of the soldiers from the windows and roofs ?’ 
Scarcely had he uttered this, when a lancer entered, who had been un- 
horsed in the Rue St. Honore. This wretched soldier had his uniform,torn 
and covered with blood. His open jacket showed his naked breast, in 
which a handful of printers’ types was buried—the loading of a gan which 
had been fired upon him! By a singular retribution, the implements, the 
proper ase of which had been destroyed by the ordonnances, were thus con- 
verted into offensive engines directed against the agents employed to en- 
force these ordonnances 


The marshal paced the room with hasty and agitated steps, his internal 
im- 
tience, to the aide-de-camp—‘] have no reinforcements to send them. 


struggles being manifest in his visage. ‘ Reinforcements!’ said he, with 
hey must get out of the scrape as best they can.’ 
The officer departed with despair in his looks. 
suasions. 
‘Well, well,’ said Marmont, ‘ we shall see—perhaps in the evening---’ 
*In the evening!’ rejoined Arago. ‘{n the evening it will be too late. 


Arago resumed his per- 


douir watched him for some time, and, as his slim figure faded away amon 
the sands of his fatherland, he shook his head and turned again to contem- 
plate the half living, half-perishing crowd before him. The figures of the 
men and beasts which composed that caravan appeared then in harmony 
with the scene around, where the ground gave food to nothing save the 
serpent, and dead bodies cuuld alone find rest; and a strange smile played 
upon his lips. 

By this time the dense black arch of clouds stretching across the whole 
of the visible horizon overhung the caravan with its fringed outline. The 
space underneath was filled up with dust, pebbles, and plants, torn by this 
fierce whirlwind from the surface of the wilderness, and the line of its 
base as it rapidly approached, was distinct asa pall. In its overhanging 
fringe the colour passed from pale yetlow to a brighter orange, but in its 
central parts the moving mass was of a fiery colour, as if reddened by anger, 
and where its base breasted and buried itself in the ocean of sand, it was 
dark as night. 

The sun arose next morning upon a lifeless heap of men and women, of 
camels and horses, lying amidst sand and stones and scattered plants, uven- 
tombed. How still those horsemen—how fearfully still their steeds! On 
the dead camels sat also the dead merchants—a whole host gliltering in an 
intrenched camp of sand—-a silent wreck of living things. The Bedouin 
approached nigh but they moved not, he challenged them but they spoke 
not; the samm had done its work of death and had left it to the sammum* 
to do theirs—to bury the dead. The samm delights to return to the scenes 
of its former Gevastations. It abides by them with the fierce tenacity of the 
hyena to the grave-yard. 

_ The same sun also rose that fatal morning upon an encampment of Arabs, 
dispersed within a hollow embanked space, where once stood a proud city, 
Here bustle and activity had prevailed since break of day. Horsemen were 


magnetism placed Oersted in the highest rank. The demonstration that the 
earths and alkalis are compounds, having metallic bases, registered the name 
of Davy in the oe of those to whom mankind is most deeply indebted 
for the knowledge of nature. 
Secondary to discovery, but still affording a high claim to distinction, is 
the production of systematic works, in which the body of natural laws and 
phenomena, resulting from the original researches of discoverers, are arran - 
ged, expounded, developed, and pursued through their more immediate 
consequences. 
It is uncertain whether Euclid ever discovered a geometrical truth. [tis 
certain that the chief part of the propositions which cumposed his “ Ele- 
ments” were known to his immediate predecessors, and that some of them 
were ancient, having been brought from Egypt and the East, by Pythago- 
ras and others. No one, however, can deny the genuineness of the fame 
which has surrounded the name of the immortal author of the celebrated 
* Elements.” 
Had Laplace never brought to light any of the great general laws of phy- 
sics, which enter into the composition of the ‘ Mecanique Celeste,” yet that 
work itself would have been a bequest to succeeding generations, which 
would have registered the name of its author in a high rank of philosophers. 
As the printing-press and the steam engine have by their combined pow- 
er, tended to elevate the less informed classes of every civilized people, by 
multiplying the means for the diffusion of knowledge, and by giving im 
mensely increased facility, cheapness, and expedition to the interfusion of 
all classes, thus imparting, by mere social contact. the elevation of the more 
enlightened to the less informed, and without lowering the former, raising 
the latter, new intellectual exigencies have arisen ; Philosophers have more 
varied calls on them. ‘Their fellow-men ask them for the blessings of in. 
struction in such form and measure as the duty of their avocations allow | giving to their steeds, picketed before the tent-doors, a hasty teed, or were 
them to receive it. They knock at the gates of the temple of science, and | lingering to tie their belly-band flapping in the morning air, for ‘all were 
supplicate that they may be thrown open to the world, and that all be ad- | e 


ppl wey te \ on to and | ready saddled, and their masters held their spears in their hands, impatient 
“ bende Ip - i fa | down in the rv yppenee penetralia. i cd to be offona hurried expedition. [t was an expedition ofsuccour. in another 
A , the public within the last half century, have called aloud for a ; Spot a number of females were busy retreshing with draughts of cawel’s 
system of adult instruction, more especially directed to the development of | milk a youth who lay faint by the side of a dead horse. 
the laws and phenomena of nature, and to the most prominent applications | 
to the uses of life. 
But adult learners, engaged in the active business of life, and often oocu- 
pied in daily toil, cannot sit down to familiarize their minds with the techni- 
calities of science ; nor can they approach its truths by the severe paths 
marked oat for the rigorously disciplined students of academies and uni- 
versities. A new style of instruction, written as well as oral, by printed 
books as well as by spoken lectures, was, therefore, called into existence.— 
Mechanics’ institutions took the lead in this intellectual revolution. At first 
those who lent themselves to the innovation were regarded with a sinister 
look by their learned coileagues. The great leaders of the scientific corps | answer. 
stood aloof. The intrinsic utility of the thing, and the irresistible ebaracter ace Then I must meet them there,’ said the youth, looking sorrowlully at 
of the public demand for it in every country holding any degree of ad- | his lifeless steed, and from it tu the stranger, whom he now first recognized 
vancement, forced forward the improvements, and at length some of the | as the solitary tenant of the ruins at the spring, and an involuntary shudder 
most eminent names were found amongst the labourers in this new field of | crept through his frame. ‘ 
scientific distinction. | The young Arab’s limbs were supple and active, his anxiety was irrepres- 
First and most honoured stands the name of Henry Brougham. In es- | sible, and regardless of the sun, he walked on all that day aud reached the 
tablishing the “ Library of Useful Knowledge,” and affording an example | mounds and date groves of Al Kayim the same evening. The caravan he 
and a pattern at once for the works which were to compose it, in his beau- | kuew would not travel by day, and could therefore only reach the same 
tiful ‘‘ Discourse upon the Objects and Pleasures of Science’’ he gave the | place after the ensuing night’s march. 
first great impulse to the movement. This soon was followed by the publi- The night was cool and pleasant, and as he sat by the Euphrates’ banks, 
cation of Dr. * Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia,” the scientific section of | the breeze lifted the tiny wavelets to come and spend themselves at his 
which was designed on a similar plan, but with somewhat a higher aim. | feet. The birds of night flapped the waters with their heavy wings. and 
Among the volumes that were produced in this miscellany, the work of Sir | stars glimmered through the broad fronds of the palm trees like little lamps 
John Herschell!, entitled ‘‘ A Preliminary Discourse on Natural Philosophy,” | illaminating the grove. But time seemed to hang wearily with the Arab, 
formed an era in this kind of composition, and an event in the progress of | and long before daybreak he had already noted in his mind the time when 
scientific literature, which can never be forgotten; this work, which the | the caravan must be approaching. 
venerated Mackintosh pronounced the most remarkable philosophical; At length, before the sun had bared oue-half its glorious “dice above the 
treatise which had appeared since the death of Bacon:—Dublin University | horizon, the tinkle tinkle of little bells fel] upon his delighted ears. He rose 
(Remainder next week.) 
batalla 


THE PHANTOM CARAVAN.—AN ARAB 


BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ. 





At this moment there came into the encampment—no one knew how—a 
stranger, apparently a Bedouin from the desert, yet fresh as the bird that 
| has just dipped his wings in the morning dew. Stepping hastily towards 

the object of the woman’s solicitude, he informed him that rain had fallen 
from the clouds and that the caravan had been enabled to continue its 
journey. The young man rallied at this unhoped-for intelligence and the 
news spread like a watchword through the encampment, putting a stop to 
the preparations making for assistance. 

‘Are they coming here ?’ was now the general question. 

‘No! they will reach the river at the usual point, at Al Kayim,’ was the 





| from the shelter of the palm, and gained the side of the grove whero it faced 
| the desert. There, to his infinite joy, was the same sturdy old camel in the 
| van, the contented Bakri astride upon his hairless donkey, and the Nabian 
| lighting his pipe by his side. One after the other camels and horsemen 
| winded along, and soon the little hoase with its clean white covering and its 
One evening, a solitary Arab was leaning against alonely tower, a frag- | embroidered trappings, came up also. The young man could scarcely 
ment of olden times that stood in the very heart of the desert. His dress | contain himself, but Arab pride and decency forbade the exhibition of 
was that of a Bedouin, and his form was unusually spare. He appeared to | tumultuous feelings or the use of undignified « xclamations. He walked by 
have known little shelter from the sun, for the red and yellow kerchiet which | the side of the. sleek young camel, trembling for the moment when with 
shielded both head and shoulders, was so tanned by constant expusure, and | 
his white cloak was so soiled by the sands, that he might have Jain like a banks. 
lizard on the ground, and been passed by unnoticed. There he stood alone, Dimly and indistincily at first, but gradually with horrible certainty, he 
where there was no tent bat the sky, no sojourners but the stones, no | saw Bakri, the father of regularity, and his experienced camel and his im- 
travellers but the sun and stars, and he scowled as gloomily upon the waste | perturbable Nubian move onwards across the broad waters, their forms 
around him, as do the guardian rocks of the desert’s borders upon the | becoming fainter as they proceeded, till they appeared as if fading away 
stranger who is about to venture upon their perilous expanse. Before him | and becoming totally lost in a mist before his straining eyes. As each laden 
there was a hollow in the soil, of bran-like aspect, and on its rim were afew | camel or mounted horseman came up, so it went on and passed away. 
stunted and withered plants as if there had been once water there. Vision-like, each in succession advanced only to disappear, aud so it hap- 

The day had been, like a long series of its predecessors, clear and hot, | pened also to his own sleek camel and its much loved burthen. 
but the evening was lurid, and a haze had risen, at first spreading its fiery A lonely Arab dwelt for a long time after this event in the desolate groves 
wings across the azure heavens, and then consolidating itself into a great | of Al Kayim, where every morning at sun-rise he was known to welcome, 
overhanging bank, which shut up the hot air below and rendered it noxi- | with ever recurring delight, the arrival of a lost caravan, The spirit of the 
ous and suffocating. : spring had left him the only solace possible in his bereavement, never to 

A caravan was approaching from beneath this portentous sunset. It] know his loss. The roving Arabs provided for the few wants of one, who 
seemed as if gliding out of light inio darkness, and its pace was slow and | in their eyes was sanctified by his illusions ; and when he became aged, and 
listless in the extreme. At its head was the experienced Bakri, who had | ultimately died watching the caravan as it disappeared for the last time over 
in his long and arduous life-time conducted many a caravan across the | the waters, they erected to his memory a square mausoleum surmounted 
desert, unlike in that respect the Jew, Julias Schalmelat, to whom a monu- by a dome, which is still to be seen on the summit of the mounds of Al 
ment at Palmyra ascribes the honour of having conducted one caravan in | Kayim. 
safety. 

Bakri was mounted on a neat-limbed Damascus ass, and he heid in one 
hand the halter of the leading camel, his chibuk, or pipe, hanging eopenien 
in the other. A familiar eye could alone have detected in his travel- worn 
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the rest it would kneel down at the customary halting place by the river’s 
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THE ALBIGENSES AND THE TROUBADOURS. 











































































































































Think how many mothers will be left childless, how many wives, widows 
—how many thousand families will be plunged in mourning before evening ! 
This evening, depend on it, all will be over, and whatever be the issue of 
the struggle, ruin, certain, inevitable ruin, awaits you. Vanquished, your 
destruction is sure. A conqueror, who will pardon you for the blood of 
your fellow-citizens which will have been shed!’ 

Marmont was moved, and seemed to yield. 

‘ Must I say more,’ continued Arago—‘ must | tell you all. AsI passed 
through the streeis, | heard among the people your name repeated with ter- 
rible references to past events—‘‘ so they fire on the people,”’ they cried— 
“ jt is Marmont who is paying his debis.” ’ 

Arago’s eliorts were fruitless. 

Not long after the revolution, science lost in Cuvier one of its brightest 
ornaments. The chair of perpetual secretary to the institute was thus 
vacated in 1832, and the choice of a successor to the illustrious naturalist 
fell upon Arago. 

We have hinted that the place which Arago holds in the estimation of 
men of science is not so elevated as that to which the popular voice has 
raised him. It may perhaps, therefore, be asked, how so high a situation, 
depending sclely un the votes of members of the Institute, should have been 
conferred upon bim. 

The office of ber perpetual secretary demands peculiar qualifications. It | 
is one for which a Laplace or a Lagrange would have been ill suited, emi- 
nent as these savans were. The perpetual secretary, the organ of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, has daily duties to discharge which demand great versa- | 
tility, a ready fluency of speech, a familiarity with languages ancient and | 
modern—in a word, a certain amount of literary acquirement, in addition | 
to an almost universal familiarity with the sciences. 











Arago has been called the “ most lettered of savans.” If he had not) Ayun, or spirits of the springs, for his innermost mab. Old Bakri was| 
assumed a place in the Academie des Sciences, he would have held a| gatisfied from the absence of all motion on the part of the experienced four- | 


distinguished one in the Academie Frangaise.* His style of writing and 
speaking is remarkable for its simplicity and clearness, as well as for ‘great 
force of language, great felicity of illustration, and a most enviable power 
of rendering abstruse reasonings familiar to minds which are not versed in 
the sciences. The promptitude and fluency of his extemporaneous ad- 
dresses is also a quality to which he is indebted for much of his popularity, 
He unites to the accomplishments of a classical scholar, an intimate 
familiarity with modern literature, and especially those of France and 
England. Ate . har’ 

It may well be imagined that such a combination of qualifications ren- 
dered him eminently fitted to discharge the duties of perpet ual secretary to 
the Institute. In seniority, and in the depth of his physical knowledge 
and the extent of his original researches, Biot had higher claims ; but in 


* ‘The Institute consists of several academies, the first of which is called 
the Academie Francaise, which is charged with the preservation of the 
French lancuage, and its purity, and is that to which men of literature are 
more specially attached. 








features an expression of anxiety gleaming through a countenance hab.tually 
composed by the most perfect resignation to the will of the Almigh 


his parched mouth. 


| desert, Ain al furaj kadimah, ‘ the spring of the old monument.’ 


BY DR. W. C. TAYLOR, 


It is a melancholy task to record the extinction of a nationality. A reli- 
gion, however false,—a literature, however trifling, —and a language, how- 
ever imperfect, cannot be swept from the world without leaving an aching 
void, which even the destroyers must contemplate with regret. But the 
faith of the Albigenses was one of comparative purity; the literature of 
the Troubadours wes unrivalled in its age: and the language of Provence 
was far superior to the dialect of the Franks, by which it was superseded. 
We have already intimated that religion was not the only cause of the mer- 
ciless persecution of the Albigenses, and have pointed out some of the 
social diflerences and diversities of institution which placed southern France 
in direct antagonism to the royalty established by Charlemagne and his suc- 
cessors ; but, as the imputation of heresy formed the pretext for the crusade 
preached against Languedoc it is necessary to investigate briefiy the grounds 
of the charge. 

The southern churches of France and those of the kingdom of Arragon 
had preserved a large share of national independence, which was viewed 
with great suspicion by the Papacy. Rome regarded the allegiance o! the 
secular clergy as rather dubious and unsteady, but gave implicit coutidence 
to the monks, whom they regarded as a kind of Papal militia placed to gar 
rison an insurrectionary country. When feudal principles were infused into 
the hierarchy, the prelates became to a great extent severed from the 
princes and the people, and more directly dependent on the Vatican. As 
the Church became mure Latin and less Languedocian, it was regarded as 


ty. <A 
feo in 
The hoofs of the camels sank in the sands with the 
sound of red-hot iron dipped into hissing water, and their tiny be!ls tnkled 
in the hot air with a faint and muflled sound. 

A few mounted Arabs hung upon the skirts of the caravan, but there was 
little movement, save that of a slow and painful progress, even with them. 
Their horses appeared to be tired past endurance, and the plumes of black 
estrich feathers which tasselled their speats seemed to droop as if moarning 
over master and steed. As the camels came more distinctly into sight, piles 
of goods parched and cracking in every direction became discernable, and 
luxurious merchants iay gasping upon gilt wove tunics which they would 
have gladly bartered for a cup of water. 

One young horseman alone kept his place by the long line of camels. 
He rode by the side of a sleek young animal which bore a light weignt, the 
little travelling house of an eastern lady. And ever and anon he seemed 
to look anxiously up, and to speak in terms of encouragement to its invisi- | 
ble tenant. Butslowly and hopelessly, for even the prospect of relief ap- | 
peared incapable of arousing man or beast to exertion, did the caravall 
approach the ruined pile which indicated the site of the lonely well in the | 


half-naked Nubian slave walked by his side, rolling a pebble to and 





‘ Allah! which of the fountain-spirits is this, my brother, who, with a 
repose a8 ominous, scowls over the wall?’ exclaimed Bakri, as he perceived | 


the frail stature of the Bedouin standing in musing attitude by the basin- denationalized, and therefore gradually lost its influence over @ bmg, 
like hollow. And he followed this involuntary exclamation by a silent) characterized abeve all others by their intense nationality. — be = an 
prayer that the Holy Prophet would see them sale througk their journey, | clared by the ‘Troubadours against the monks and the feudal c i. bh i. 
reserving, at the same time, certain low mutterings concerning the Jinn | after song, and satire after satire, denounced their pride, thet he } , * oh 

their avarice, and their debauchery. One of the wost re yt THeSs6 

attacks, probably because it was the most plain in its cuarges and “west 
footed friend that stalked along by lis side, that there was no water in the refined in its language, is attributed to Raymond de Casteinau. A brief 


well; but, with the resignation of a true believer, he proceeded on as if| = 
nothing had happened, and taking a circular sweep, fell into a position, so 
| that the whole of the caravan as itcame up, was marshalled in a kind of 


| semi-circular disposition ronvd where water ought to have been. As came! 


after camel and rider after rider took its place, not a Word or a lamentation 
| washeard. Eachand all had become tacitly aware of the wreck of their 
| last hope, and grief and suffering attained an intensity which exceeded all 
| expression. The Bedouin remained all this time at the same spot, watch 
ing, to all appearance with deep sympathy and anxiety, the movements of 
the doomed crowd. 
As the young camel in its turn knelt down, the attendant Arab opened 
| the curtains, but only to find the object of his attentions speechless and 
sinking. He turned to his steed, and glancing inquiringly at its appear- 
ance, muttered, 
‘Yes, it must be done, or by to-morrow’s sunrise all will be over.’ 


specimen will suffice to show its spirit and tendency : 
| ' y* 
| ‘ The clergy have grown covetous, and fond of feudal sway + 

In purple and five linen they gorge and swill each day. 

The prelates use dishonest meaus to widen their domains, 
And no regard to right or ruth their avarice restrains. : 
From tenants they resume their fiefs, and rigid laws preserit ©, 
To hold the lands themselves, or restore them Tor a bribe. 


If God has will’d the Black Monks in gluttony to thrive, 

And if His laws at their intrigues and vile amours conuive,— 

If White Monks may use lying bulls, if Templars yield to pride, 
If Canons practise usury, and many crimes beside,— 

Then St. Peter and St. Andrew were bat idiots to endure 

Such labours and such sufferings to keep their conscience pure, 
For all these men proclaim themselves of their salvation sure! 


Voisette, a Romish historian, and therefore not likely to coin repruact 














* Commonly but erroneously written both in singular and plural simoon. 
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1846. 


against his church, declares that it had become a proverbial expression in 
Languedoc, « I had rather be a priest than have been guilty of so disgrace - 
ful an action,’ Peter Cardinal indignantly declares, 


‘ The priests demand obedience, they ask a living faith ; 
But, destitute of fruits and works, theirs is a creed of death. 
Ask not the hours in which they sin, in which they cheat the throng : 
Their frauds are practised every day, their crimes the whole night long,’ 

















In another sirvente, directed against clerical ambition, he says, 


‘The clergy labour everywhere to make the world their own, 
And a worse world than they desire has never yet been known, 
They seek to win by every art, and every means they bless 
W hich offers their ambition a prospect of success,— 
By preaching or by punishing, or trying good or evil; 
And if they cannot win with God, they'll take tor chief the Devil!’ 


In the very same piece he declares, 
‘ What they are not ashamed to do, shame hinders me to tell.’ 


And this line is the peroration to a bead-roll of iniquities, no part of which 
could be presented ina shape endurable by modern delicacy. ; 
Whilst the respect for the Church and the moral influence of its minis- 
ters were thus rudely assailed, a new sect appeared, preaching a more 
simple faith and greater purity of manners. The persecutions of Theodora 
and of Basil the Macedonian, in the niath century, had driven the Pauliciaus 
from the Byzantine territories, to seek refuge among the Bulgerians and 
the Mussulmans. Through Bulgaria they spread over the north of Europe, 
and heralded the Hussites in Bohemia; while those who had become sub- 
jects of the Mussulmans insinuated themselves through Spain into the south 
of France and Italy. It is not very easy to discover what were the positive 
articles of their creed ; but there is a general assent as to their negative 
doctrines. They denied the sovereignty of the Pope, the necessity for an 
order of priesthood, the efficacy of prayers for the dead, and the existence 
of Sgeny Innocent ILI., having exterminated the sect in Lombardy, 
was enraged to learn that they were tolerated in Languedoc and Arragon. 
He sent two Cistercian monks, in the double character of missionaries and 
inquisitors, to convert or eXtirpate the heretics ; and. as punishing was less 
laborious than teaching, and confiscation more profitable than conversion, 
the Cistercians s00n showed that they believed the gibbet more efficacious 
than the pulpit. Jzam, a Dominican missionary and inquisitor, bas be- 
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the most bitter enemy of his native land, is represented as replyiag to the 
Count de Foix ; and, as the prelate had once been a Troubadour, we must 
endeavour to reproduce his criminatory speech in the long metre verse of 
the original. He said, 


‘ My lords, you’ve heard the Count de Foix fidelity protest, 

And vow no stain of heresy has e’er his soul possess‘d ; 

Bat I declare that in his land has heresy struck rovt, 

And nowhere through the country round bears more abundant fruit. 

The rocky cliffs of Mount Segur by him were fortified, 

And he gave them to the heretics as their chief strength and pride. 

His sister, when ber husband died, the heresy embraced, 

And for three years at Pamiers our holy faith defaced. 

By her were many Catholics perverted and misled, 

And her the heretics believe their patroness and head. 

Your holiness must further know that your chosen sacred band, 

Whom you sent forth to drive away such miscreants from your land, 

The Count assail’d so furiously, so eager to destroy, 

That their bones now form a pyramid in the champaign roan 

France weeps their loss,—you teel the shame, —but blessed are the dead 

Who in the field their honour’d blood with willing hearts have shed, 

For those whom he made captive he banish’d maim’d and blind, 

Unfit without a guide their doleful way to find. 

List to the cries of those poor men who now your verdict wait, 

For crowds of wretched victims are gather’d round your gate, 

And loud they call that he, who such cruelty has wrought, 

Should in his turn learn from you the lesson he has taught.’ 

Arnold de Vilamur, who iad been a participator in some of the bar- 
barous punishments with which the Provencals retaliated the barbarous 
cruelties of the crusaders, interrupted the bishop with a brief characteristic 
| Speech : 

*“My lords, had I but guess’d such a charge would have been made, 

Ot the vengeance which we took for our lands in ruin laid, 
You should have more such victims, without nose, or ears, or eyes !”” 

‘« Was ever such a boasting fool !’’ the wondering audience cries,’ 

The Coant de Foix hastened to correct the impression produced bythe 
excessive candour of his more impetuous associate. ‘The reply ascribed to 
him is marked by greattemper and discretion. He refutes every one of 
Folquet’s charges in succession, and then retaliates by giving a graphic 
sketch of the bishop’s life. He tells how he began, not asa Troubadour, 











queathed us a poem of about a thousand Alexandrine lines, in which he 


describes the process of reasoning employed by himself and coadjutors in | 


their controversy with the Albigenses. [t will be seen that his arguments 
are powerful, though not very convincing. 


* As you declare you won't believe, ’tis fit that you should barn, 
And, a8 your fellows bave been burnt, that you should blaze in turn, 
And as you've disobey’d the will of God and of St. Paul, 
Who ne’er was found within your heart, nor passed your teeth at all, 
The fire is lit, the pitch is hot, and ready is the stake, 
That through these tortures, for your Sins, your passage you may take.’ 


‘The Cistercians exercised tueir legatine powers with a despotic severity, 
which would have revolted a less patient race than the peopie of Langue- 
doc. ‘They suspended the Archbishop of Narbonne and the Bishop of Be- 
ziers ; they degraded the Bishops of Toulouse and Viviers, aud they raised 
to the see of Toulouse a retired Troubadour, Folquet de Marseille, who 
had gained some fame by amatory verses, not very remarkable for their 
morality, but who, disgusted with the world, had retired to the cloister, 
where he had fostered the passions of fanaticism and persecution. Folquet 
was the chief agent in organizing the order of St. Dominic, and procuring 
for it the superiutendence of the Inquisition. He was thoroughly hated in 
his diocese ; aud, to punish this enmity, which he attributed to the spread 
of heresy, his efforts were invariably directed to the destruction of the flock 
so unhappily entrusted to his charge. The stake and the gibbet, the torch 


and the sword, were the only agencies to which this prelate trusted for the jected as a mere fiction. 


ropagation of the faith. Indignant at the authority usurped by the legate, 


bat as a mere ballad-monger, the licentiousness of whose verses prevented 
him from being received into the noble brotherhood of poets ; how he had 
afterwards become a monk, and was the plague and scandal of bis convent; 

and how, finally, since his elevatioa to the bishoprick, he had become the 
scourge and terror of his diocese. 

Pope Innocent, whom the bard describes as naturally just and humane, 
then promises that all matters should be fully and fairly investigated, ad- 
ding astrong expression of bis anxiety to preserve the right and to redress 
the wrong. Raymond de Rocafols takes the Pope at his word, and demands 
that the young Count de Beziers [whose father, in defiance of a solemn 
capitulation, had been detained in cruel captivity by Simon de Monifort, and 
finally poisoned in prison] should be at once restored to his title and estates. 
This was putting the sincerity of his Holiness to too severe and immediate 
a teat, and the Pope is described as immediately adjourning the as- 
sembly. 

This striking scene is immediately followed by ancther not quite so dra- 
matic, but possessing greater historical importance. 1t describes the secret 
council held by the Pope and the prelates. nnocent and the Italian cardinals 
are representedas anxious to put an end to the crusade, and to restore the nobles 
of Languedoc ; but the majority of the bishops finally persuaded the rest 
that it would be dangerous to reverse a former decision of the Church; and 
that, if Simon de Montfort was deprived of his prey, it would be useless 
ever again to preach a crusade. 





And a boftle which the light shone through, because no wine was there ;— 
A sign that all their bread was gone, that all their wine had fail’d. 

De Montfort saw and knew the sign ; his haughty spirit quail’d. 

Awhile upon the ground he sat, then cried - i “To arms!” 

And at the cry his valiant troops came rushing forth in swarms— 

The young, the old,—the weak, the strong,—the knight, the humble squire, 
Whilst trumpets loud and clarions shrill their warlike passions fire. 

“* My lords and knights,”’ said Montfort, ‘I hear my lion’s plaint, 

That he for want of drink is parch’d, for want of food is faint. 

On to yon walls, my gallant friends! we'll soon relieve his pains, 

And give for drink our foemen’s blood, for food our foemen’s brains. 
Outspoke Sir Guy: ‘* Woe worth the day! if your bold lion’s roar, 
Hush’d in Beaucaire, on battle plain should never be heard more. 

On to the fight, resolved to win, and let our friends above, 

In yonder castle, once again their dauntless courage prove. 

Give out your lion’s battle-cry, and at tne well-known sound 

Shall carnage stalk throughout the field, and slaughter revel round!” ” 


The battle is described in the usual style of the romances of chivalry, 
and does not differ from similar narratives repeated over and over again in 
the cycle of Carlovingian fictions. It is sufficient to say, that, after a 
protracted and sanguinary struggle, Simon de Montfort was driven back 
to his entrenchments, and the garrison of the citadel was reduced to des- 
pair. Lambert de Limoux, who appears te have been the commander of 
the garrison, calls the knights to council, and having stated their condi- 
tion, requests that each of them should declare his opinion on the course 
that ought to be pursued. William de la Mothe is the first to reply. 


‘<* Yes, hunger presses sorely, we feel it, noble chief, 

Nor is there now a hope or chance of imminent relief; 

3ut let us slay our horses, they yet muy serve for food : 

The mule that we ate yesterday | vow was very good. 

We have fifty horses to consume, and when we’ve cook’d the last, 
One of ourselves must to the rest afford a dread repast ; 

And he who quails or weakness shows by word or yet by deed, 
Must justly be the first of us that doom points out to bleed.” 
Then Raymond de Roche Maine arose, and leaning on his sword, 
Said, ** For De Montfort’s sake I ’ve been traitor to my lord; 
And since of all the renegades I’ve been the very worst, 

Death is my due, and so, my friends, le! me be eaten first.” ’ 


This terrible advice was rejected; the citadel capitulated, Count Ray- 
mond recovered Toulouse, and Simon de Montfort was killed in besieging 
the town a second time. The war was suspended in 1218; but Simon de 
Montfort’s heirs surrendered their claims to the King of France, anda new 
crusade was preached in the name both of royalty and religion. The 
poetic annals from which we have extracted so largely do not extend be- 
yond the death of Simon de Montfort; but a few words will suffice to relate 
the catastrophe. After along and brave resistance, Raymond VII. was 
so exhausted, that he submitted at discretion: the greater part of his 
estates were forfeited to the crown, avd his only daughter, whom he de- 
ciared his heiress, was sent to Paris to be betrothed to a French prince. 
But his own losses did not affect him so much as the establishment of the 
Inquisition in all its horrors at Toulouse. So long as Folquet lived, the 
cruelties practised on the conquered Albigenses were continued without 
intermission. At length, as victims became scarce, the pretences on 
which a charge of heresy might be grounded were indefinitely multiplied, 
until men were doomed to torture because they were suspected of being 
suspicious. Science faded from the land, literature disappeared, the few 
Troubadours who survived sought shelter in the court of Arragon or with 
some of the Italian nobles; but a remnant of the reformed religion long 
survived in the mountains of the Cevennes, until Louis XIV. completed 
the destruction which Louis IX. had commenced. The war of the Cami- 
sards was the completion of the war against the Albigenses, and the com- 





The account given by the poet is too minute and circumstantial to be re- 
It isin no way inconsistent with the official re- 
cords of the Council of Lateran; fur the events which it so fully describes 


aymond VI., Count of Toulouse, remonstrated angrily with Pierre de | ate slurred over by the ecclesiastic writers, It is indeed manifet that the 


Castelnau, the most violent of the inquisitors. They parted in anger; and 


Albigeusian bard was quite ignorant of the etiquette aud ceremonial of the 


mencement of the eighteenth century witnessed the consummation of the 
attrocities begun in the thirteenth. 
| ae 


| HOW I BECAME A YEOMAN OF CAVALRY. 


| 


Castelnau, having laid the country under an interdict, prepared to return to 
Rome. He was followed by one of the count’s gentlemen to the banks of 
the Rhone, who killed him on the 13th of January, 1208. It was never 
proved that Raymond had instigated the murderer; there is even some ev- 
idence to show that the assassin was actuated by motives of personal re- 
venge; but the Pope, without any inquiry, excommunicated Raymond, aad 
preached a crusade against the Albigenses, proftering larger indulgences 
and pardons tu those who joined in extirpating beretics, than had ever been 
granted to those who tought against the Mussalmansin Palestine ! 

‘[t is cause and quarrel enough to bring a sheep to the shambles that he 
be fat,’ says worthy old Fuller. Raymond’s wealth had excited the cupidity 
of his neighbours, and all his compliances even with the most extravagant 
demands of the Romish court failed to save him from ruin, It is no part of 
our purpose to recite the horrors of the Albigensian war: they furnish the 
most deplorable episode in the annals of Europe. Folquet was most con- 





Vatican. He was not aware that open debate and public discussions were | 
avoided, and that resolutions were adopted with apparent Unanimlly, se- 
cured by previous management. Having to describe a council, with the 


CHAPTER IL. 
lad the royal army of Israel been accoutred after the colour and fashion 


real forms ef which he was unacquainted, he took for his model the fedual of the British battalions, 1 am quite satisfied that another Se — aes 
courts in bis neighbourhood, and has thus brought all his characters on the been added by King Solemon to his apecial list of incomprehensibilities.— 


stage in a false costume 
ties of scenic adjuncts, by no means imply any falsehood in the principal 
traits and 'he main incidents. It is certain that many of the dispossesse 


But these errors of detail, and these improprie- | 7 he extraordinary fascination which a red coat exercises over the minds and 


optics of the fair sex, appears to me a greater phenomenon than any which 


| has heen noticed by Gethe in his theory of the Develonment of C: lonrs. 


lords carried their complaints to Rome; we have some evidence that they | The same tragmeut of ensanguined cloth will irritate a bull, charm a viper, 
I ; “she tl 

and bewitch the heart of a woman. No civilian, however good looking or 

clean limbed—and | rather pique myself upon my pins—has the ghost of a 

chance when opposed in the lists of Jove to an officer, a mail-guard, a whip- 


found advocates among the Italian prelates, men much more afraid of the | 
progress of feudalism than of the spread of heresy ; and there are at least 

strong grounds for suspecting that the final decision against the Count of | 
Toulouse was justly displeasing to a large minority of the council. 


| per-in, or a post-man. You may be as clever a fellow as ever coopered up 
A more delicate and doubtful point is the description given of the senti- | 29 article for the Magazine, as great a poel as Byron, in beauty an Anti- 
ments and conduct of Pope Innocent. We have no doubt that the poet has | 20Us, 10 wit a Selwyn, in oratory a Canning—you may dance like Vestris, 


° : ° ‘ > ; " : ° P at » like Gro i ike » ap: 7 rith « ge ¢ ish- 
spicuous in recomraending murder as a virtue, and denouncing mercy as a been guilty of some exaggeration in this matter ; but we also have no doubt | draw like Grant, ride like Alexander ; and yet, with all these accomplish 


crime. When his own episcopal seat, Toulouse, capitulated to Simon de 
Monttort and the crusaders, he absolved Montfort irom the oath he had 
taken, and demanded that the city should be given up to be plundered by 


that Innecent did not approve the excesses of his legates, that he was 


by the gaudy scarlet habiliments of a raw-boned ensiga, emancipated six 


ments, it is a hundred chances to one that your black coat, although fashion- 
. ° " 48 ° . » she; oli r « " rs > } i j 

indisposed to favour the ambition of Simon de Montfort, and that his ed by the shears and polished by the goose of Stultz, will be extinguished 
final decision was influenced by considerations very different from his per- 








the savage soldiery. 

The Troubadours made many efforts to revive the martial spirit of their 
countrymen. [n the words of Peter Cardinal, ¢ they were to weave a web, 
in which crime was the warp and misery the woof.’ But the hordes that 
descended the Rhone, consisting of Catalans, Brabancons, and other ban- 
ditti from every part of Europe, could not be resisted by songs and sir- 
ventes. Fire and sword devastated the land, until the flames were slaked 
in blood. 

History, however, has passed lightly over one important incident of the 
war. In 1215, Simon de Montfort, having gained the celebrated victory of 
Muret over the Count of Toulouse and the King of Arragon, had established 
his authority over all the districts between the right bank of the Rhone and 
the Pyrenees. A council, held at Montpellier by the legates of Innocent III., 
had solemnly adjudged to him the sovereignty over those countries, and had 
pronounced sentence of forfeiture on the Count of Toulouse. But this sen- 
tence could only be provisional until it was confirmed by the Pope; and 
Innocent IIl. had by this time begun to regard the crusaders with as much 
Suspicion as the heretics; for he had discovered that the triumph just 
achieved had given far more strength to feudalism than the Pa pacy. With 
these feelings, he summoned a general council, well known in history as 
the Council of Lateran, to settle the Albigensian question, and other pres- 
sing affairs of the Church. Raymond VI., Count of Toulouse, accompanied 
by his son, the Count de Foix, and other nobles who had been dispossessed 
by Simon de Montfort, hastened to Rome, to calm the restitution of their 
esiates. Simon, on his side, sent his brother Guy to advocate his cause, 
aud he was eagerly supported by Folquet and the other prelates who had 
previously decided against Raymond at Toulouse. 

Che only account we have of the discussions respecting the rival claims of 
Montfort and Raymond are contained in one of the last of the romantic epics 
produced by a Troubadour. The name of the author is unknown; but he 
was certainly a contemporary, and in all probability an acter in the scenes 
which he desc ribes, An abstract of his recital will best introduce the ex- 
amination of its historical value. 

P The pounci’s he says, ‘was convened at Rome by our lord the Pope, 
the true head of our religion,’ and was attended by cardivals, prelates, pri- 
rs, and by the counts and viscounts of various countries. ; 

a anecye ame Count Raymond, with his son the good, the pure, 

ho long in distant England had found a refuge sure. 

Small was his train, and great his risk ; but, hy Tapina led, 

lu safety through the guarded roads of hostile France he sped 

And came to Rome, that holy place, where all good things have birth. 
No fairer youth, no braver knight, has yet appear’d on earth 

None wist r or more prudent, none of equal worth or grace 

And none that cans irpass his lineage or his race. . ; 

‘The Count de Foix was also there, the gallant and the sage; 

And the bold Arnold Vilamur, whose heart was full of rage . 

And Pierre Raymond de Rabestens, undaunted in the field 

And many other noble lords, their claims who will! not yield 

But who are ready in the field to vindicate their right, ~ ‘iy 

{t any bold usurper should dare them to the fight.’ : 


6 


I'he debate is opened by the Count de Foix, who first vindicates his own 
orthodoxy in very eloquent terms, and then demands for what reason he, to 
wlhiom no suspicion of heresy bad ever attached, should be deprived of his 


heritage? As a proof ot his good faith and confidence in the Pope’s recti- 
tude, he declares that be had surrendered at the first sammons his hereditary 
castle, though was so strongly fortified that he could have defended it 
against a host with his single hand, and this, too, when it was well supplied 
with provisions, had a living fountain of pure water within its walis, and 
was garrisoned by the bravest chivalry of Languedoc. He then calls upon 
the Cardinal legate to attest the truth of his statement, and he very coldly 


and briefly confines himself to confirming the account given of the surrender 
of the castle. 


Folquet, the Bishop of Toulouse, whom we have already mentioned as 


touched by the misfortunes of the young heir of Toulouse ; he retained him 


ed for a favourable conjuncture of circumstances to restore him to his inher- 
itance. {[n the meantime he recognized him as heir to Provence, and pro- 
mised to give him possession of the country so soon as he had attained his 
majority. This led to one of the most romantic incidents in the war, upon 
which the Albigensian bard is more than usually diffuse and powerful. 
After leaving Rome, young Raymond joined his father and the Count de 
Foix at Genoa, whence they took shipping for Marseilles. No sooner had 
the young count landed, than all! the towns, castles, and villages of Provence | 
declared in his favour, and volunteered to aid him with all their forces in | 
recovering the county of Toulouse from Simon de Montfort. This was on 
the part of the Provencals a movement of generous sympathy for the people 
beyond the Rhone, to whom they were allied by language, customs, and 
civilization, and who were then cruelly trampled in the dust by Simon and 
his hordes of crusaders. ‘The young count at once crossed the river, and 
laid siege to Beaucaire. The crusaders hastened to its relief, too late to save 
the town; buat, as the citadel held ont, they besieged the besiegers. In the 
council assembled by the young Count of Toulouse, Peter Raymond de 
Rabestens gives a most vivid 





Languedoc. After two or three had expressed strong hopes, he breaks out 
in a higher strain : 

‘Simon de Montfort serves our cause by coming here to fight, 
Where all things are against him both for battle and for flight. 
Elsewhere his power might cause us dread, but here his toil is vain 
His star is set,—bis reason gone,—his very strength is bane. 

Safe on these hills, within these walls on generous food we dine, 
And trom Geuestet’s vineyards draw supplies of luscious wine ; 
While in the rugged open plain our foes no shelter find, 

But suffer from the triple plague of heat, and dust, and wind, 

No respite know they through the day, at night enjoy no rest, 

By carcases of knights and steeds the sweltering earth is prest : 
Rapacious dogs and hungry crows unburied limbs devour, 

A reeking pest springs trom the dead, the living to o’erpower ; 
Their vigour fails, their eyes are dim, their haggard cheeks are pale 
And those they seek to rescue their fruitless efforts wail, 

The citadel bangs out the sign of terror and despair, 

The banner black long since is unfolded to the air ; 

While here the trumpet’s cheering notes, and merry pipes and drums 
Proclaim to all our friends that the promised succour comes. 
MaARSEILLEs 18 ON THE WaTeRS !—in the middle of the Rhone 

Her noble fleet in brilliancy and majesty is shown. 

The gallant spearmen ply the oar, the archers trim the sail ; 
Provence’s knights display for flags their pennons to the gale ; 
Clear rings the horn, the cymbals clash, while to the clarion’s roar 
And soldiers’ shout responsive rise loud echoes from the shore. 
The polish’d shields, the lances bright, send forth a blazing gleam, 
Reflected by a thousand lights and colours from the stream ; 

And loud their chieftains cry ‘ Toulouse!’ in honour of our lord, 
As each devotes to win his rights the service of his sword.’ 

In this picture, as in the entire poem, there is obviously a ground-work 
of truth, and several historic particulars which bear with them their own 
evidence. The bo!d poetic colouring is more vivid than is usual with the 
Troubadours, and is not inferior to the best portions of the Carlovingian 
cycle of romance. Something of northern ferocity, too, is found in the de- 
scription given of the preparations for Montfort’s last attempt to carry Beau- 
caire by storm : 

‘ A knight stood on the highest tower, where many a yawning rent 
Show’d that sad havoc had been wrought in keep and battlement. 
He cried aloud, ‘‘ For Montfort’s sake, here helpless must we fall, 
The count has conquer’d—Fortune seems obedient to his call.” 





As thus he spoke, he held on high a napkin white and fair, 


sonal feelings and convictions. In fact, he was charmed with the grace and ; months ago, for the first time in his life, from the wilderness of a Highland 


glen, and even now as awkward a cub as ever presumed to plunge into the 


picture of the disadvantages under which Simon | 
de Montfort labours, and the brilliant prospects opened to the chivalry of | 


at his court, showed him every possible favour, and hinted that he only wait- | perils of a polka. 


Let no man, nor woman either, consider these observations flummery or 
verbiage. They are my calm deliberate opinions, written, it is trae, under 
circumstances of considerable irritation, but nevertheless deliberate I have 
no love to the army, for [ have been sacrificed for a dragoon. My affections 
have been slighted, my person vilified, my professional prospects damaged, 
and my constitution fearfully shaken in consequence of this military mania. 
I have made an idiot of myself in the eyes of my friends and relatives. I 
have absolutely gone upon the turf. have lost some valuable inches of 
epidermis, aud every bone of my body feels at the present moment as sore 
as though I were the sole survivor of a terrific railway collision. A more 
injured individual than myself never mounted upon a three-legged stool, and 
from that high altitude | now hurl down defiance and anathemas upon the 
regulars, be they horse or foot, sappers or miners, artillery, pioneers, or ma- 
rines ! 

It was my accursed fate to love, and love in vain. I do not know whe- 
ther it was the eye or the instep, the form or the voice, of Edith Bogle, 
which first drew my attention, and finally fascinated my regards, as I beheld 
her swimming swan-like down the Assembly Roonis at the last Waverley 

all. A more beautiful representative of Die Vernon could not have been 
found within the boundary of the three kingdoms. Her rich auburn hair 


| fowed out from beneath the crimson network which strove in vain to con- 
| fine within its folds that bright luxuriant sea—on her brow there lay one 


pearl, pure as an angel’s tear—and oh! sweet even to bewilderment was the 
smile that she cast around her, as, resting upon the arm of the moody Mas- 
ter of Ravenswood, she floated away—a thing of light—in the mazy current 
of the waltz! I shall not dwell now upon the circumstances of the subse- 
quent introduction ; on the delicious hours of converse at the supper-table; 
or on the whispered, avbd—as | flattered myself—conscious adieux, when, 
with palp'tating heart, I veiled her fair shoulders with the shaw!, and felt 
the soft pressure of her fingers as I tenderly assisted her to her chair. IL 
went home that night a lovesick Writer to the Signet. One fairy form was 
the sole subject of my dreams, and next morning I woke to the conviction, 
that without Edith Bogle earth would be a wildernes and even the bowers 
of Paradise damp, chilly, and uncomfortable. ae 
There is no comfort in looking back toa period when nope Was high and 
unchecked. 1 have met with men who, in their maudlin moments—usually 
towards the close of the evening—were actuat« d by an impulse similar to 
that which compelled the Ancient Mariner to renew his wondrous tale: 
and I have heard them on euch occasions recount the whole circamstances 


of their unfortunate wooing with voices choked by grief, and with tears of 
tender imbecility. I have observed, however, that, on the morrow snex eed- 
ing such disclosures, these gentlemen have invariably a shy and sheepish 


appearance, as though inwardly conscivus that they had extended their con- 
fidence too far, and rather dubious as to the sincerity of their apparent sym. 
pathizers. Warned by their example, | hold it neither profitable nor wise 
to push my own confessions too far. It Edith gave me at the cutset more 
encouragement than she ought to have done—if she systematically led me 
to believe that I had made an impression upon her heart—if she honoured 
me with a preference so mar ked, that it deceived not only myself, but others 
—let the blame be hers. But why should | go minutely into the courtship 
of half a year? As difficult, indeed, and as futile, would it be to describe 
the alterations of an April day, made up of sunshine and of shower, o/ cloud 
and rainbow and storm—sometimes mild and hopefal, then ominous of an 
eve of tempest. For a long time, I had not the slightest suspicion that I had 
arival. 1 remarked, indeed, with somewhat of dissatisfaction, that Edith 
appeared to listen too complacently to the commonplace flatteries of the of- 
ficers who are the habitual haunters of private ball aud of public assembly. 
She danced too often with Ensign Cnkinghen, flirted rather openly with 
Major Chaweer, and certainly had uo business whatever to be present at 

military fete and champague lancheon given at tue Castle by these brave 
defenders of their country. 1 was not inviled to that fete, and the circam- 
stance, as I well remember, was the cause of a week’s coolness between us. 
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THe Albion. 























But it was not until Lieutenant Roper of the dragoons appeared in the field 
that I felt any particular cause for uneasiness. 

To give the devil his due, Roper was a handsome fellow. He stood up- 
wards of six feet in his boots, had a splendid bead of curling black hair, and 
a mustachio and whiskers to match. His nose was beautifully aquiline, his 
eyes of the darkest hazel, and a perpetual smile, which the puppy had cul- 
vated from infancy, disclosed a box of brillant dominoes. I knew Roper 
well, for I had twice bailed him out of the police office, and, in return, he 
invited me to mess. Our obligations, therefore, to each other might be 
considered as nearly equal—in fact, the balance, if any, lay upon his side, as 
apon one occasion he had won from me rather more than fifty pounds at 
ecarté. He was, I believe, the younger son of a Staffordshire baronet, of 
good connexions, but no money—in fact, his patrimony was his commission, 
and he was notoriously on tbe outlook for an heiress. Now, Edith Bogle 
was rumoured to have twenty thousand pounds. 

Judge then of my disgust, when, on my return from a rent-gathering ex- 
pedition to Argyleshire, | found Lieutenant Roper absolutely domiciled 
with the Bogles. J could not cal] there of a forenoon on my way from the 
Parliament House, without finding the confounded dragoon seated on the 
sota beside Edith, gabbling away with infinite fluency about the last ball, or 
the next review, or worsted work, or some similar abomination. 1 ques- 
tion whether he had ever read a single book since he had been at school, 
and yet there he sat, misquoting Byron to Edith—who was rather of a ro- 
mantic turn—at no allowance, and making wild work with passages out of 
Tom Moore’s Loves of the Angels. How the deuce he got hold of them, 
lam unable up to this day to fathom. | suspect he had somehow or other 
possessed himself of a copy of the ‘ Beauties,’ and dedicated an hour each 
morhing to committing extracts to memory. Certainly he never opened his 
mouth without enunciating some rubbish about bulbuls, gazelles, and chi- 
bouques ; he designated Edith his Phingar, and swore roundly by the Koran 
and Kiebaubs. It was to me perfectly inconceivable how any woman of 
common intellect could listen to such egregious aonsense, and et I could 
not disguise from myself the consciousness of the fact, that Miss Bogle rather 
liked it than otherwise. : 

Roper had another prodigious advantage over me. Edith was fond ot rid- 4 
ing, an exercise to which, trom my earliest years, I have had the utmostab. 
horrence. lam not, I believe, constitutionally timid, and yet I do not know 
almost any ordeal which I would not cheerfully undergo, to save me from 
the necessity of passing along a stable behind the heels of half a dozen sta- 
tionary borses. Who knowsat what moment the concealed demon may be 
awakened within them! They are always either neighing, or pulling at 
their alters, or stamping, or whisking their tails, in a manuer which is ab- 
solutely frightful; and it is impossible to predict the exact moment they 
may select for lashing out, and, may be, for scattering your brains by the 
force of a hoof most murderously shod with half a hundred weight of iron. 
The descent of Hercules \o Hades seems to me a feat of mere insignificance | 
compared with the cleaning out of the Augean stables, if, as | presume, the 
inmates were not previously removed. 

Roper, on the contrary, rode like a Centaur, or the late Dacrow. He 
had several brutes, on one or other of which you might see him every after- 
noon prancing along Princes Street, and he very shortly coutrived to make 
himself the constant companion of Edith in hie daily rides. What took 
place on these occasions, of course | do not know. It was, however, quite 
clear to me, that the sooner this sort of thing was put an end to the better ; 
nor should I have cared one farthing had a civil war broke out, if that event 
could have ensured to me the everlasting absence of the pert and pestilen- | 
tial dragoon. 

in this dilemma { resolved to make a coufidante of my cousin Mary Mag- | 
at. Mary and I were the best possible friends, having flirted together | 

or five successive seasons, without intermission, on a sort of general an 
standing that nothing serious was meant, and that either party was at liberty 
at any time to cry off in case of an extraneous attachment. Nhe listened to | 
the history of my sorrows with infinite complacency. 

‘] am afraid, George,’ she said, ‘ that you have no chance whatever: I 
know Edith well, and have heard her say, twenty times over, that she never 
wil) marry any man unless he belongs to the army.’ 

‘ Then I have been exceedingly ill-used !’ 

‘ You stupid creature! Edith never will marry you; so you may just as 
well abandon the idea at once.’ 

So ended my conference with my cousin. 

CHAPTER II, | 

[Seeing the value of a’ military uniform in the lady’s eyes, Mr. M‘Whir- 
ter determined to become a soldier, by joining the Yeomanry, or Militia | 
cavalry. } 

I confess that a thrill of considerable exultation pervaded my frame, as I | 
beheld one morning on my dressing table a parcel which conscience whis- | 
pered io me contained the master-piece of Buckmaster; With palpitating | 
hand I cut the cord, undid the brown paper foldings, and feasted my eyes in 





a trance of ecstasy upon the pantaloons, all gorgeous with the red stripe; } him for twice that sum : only, you see, we are limited in our number, and | 


upon the jacket glittering with its galaxy of buttons, and the polished glory 
of the shoulder scales. Not hurriedly, but with a protracted sense of keen 
enjoyment, I cased myself in the military shell, lune on the pouch-belt, 
buckled the sabre, and finally adjusted the magnificent helmet on my brows. | 
I looked into the mirror, and hardly could recognise the counterpart of | 
Mars which confronted me. 

‘’Ods scimiters ’ cried I, unsheathing my Bilboa, and dealing, with a 
reckless disregard to expense, a terrific cut at the bed-post—‘ Let me catch 
any fellow saying that the yeomaury are not « constitutional force !’ 

And so I strode into the breakfast room, where my old housekeeper was | 
adjusting the materials for the matutinal meal. 

‘ Lord save us a’!’ cried Nelly, dropping in her astonishment a platter of | 
finnans upon the floor—‘ Lord save us a’, and keep us trae the sin o’ bluid- | 
shed! Dear-a-me, Maister George, can that really be you! Hae ye turned | 
offisher, and are ye gaun oot to fecbt!’ 

* To besure, Nelly. I have joined the yeomanry, and we shall turn out 
next week. How do yon like the uniform?’ 

Dinna speak to me o’ unicorns! I'm auld enough to mind the days o | 
that bluidy murderin’ villain Bonyparty, who was loot loose upon huz, as a 
scourge aud tribulation for the backslidings 0’ asinfu’ land: and, wae’s me ! 
mony a mither that parted frae her son, maybe as bonny, or a han‘le bon- 
nier than yoursel’, had sair een, and a brakon heart, when she heard that 
her laddie was streekit cauld and stiff on the weary field o’ Waterloo! Na— 

for gudeness sake, dinna draw your swurd or I'll swarff! O, pit it aff—pit 
it aff, Maister George—There’s a dear bairn, bide at hame, and dinna gang 
ye a sodgerin’! Think o’ the mither that lo’es ye, forbye yer twa aunties. 
Wad ye bring doun their hairs—I canna cu’ them a’ grey, for Miss Kirsty’s 
is as red as a lobster—in sorrow to the grave?’ 

‘Why, you old fool, what are you thinking of ? We are not going out to 
fight—merely for exercise.’ 

‘Waur and waur! Can ye no tak’ yir yexerceese at hame, or doun at 
the Links wi golf, or gang awa’ to the fishin’? Wadna that be better than 
stravagin’ through the streets, wi’ a lang swurd harlin’ a hint ye, and con- 
sertin’ wi’ deboshed dragoons, and drinkin’ the haill nicht, and rinnin’ wud 
after the lasses? And if ye’re no gaun out to fecht, what's the use o’ ye? 
Are ye gaun to turn anither Claverse, and burn and hang puir folk like the 
wicked and bluid-thirsty troopers labg-syne ! Yexerceese indeed! I wun- 
der, Maister George, ye're no just ashamed o’ yoursel’ !’ 

‘ Hold your tongue, you old fool, and bring the tea-pot.’ 

‘Fule! ’Deed I’m maybe just an auld tule to gang on clattering that 

ate, for I never kent ye tak’ gude advice syne ye were a wean. Aweel! 

e that willto Cupar maun to Cupar. Ye'se hae it a’ yer ain way ; but 
maybe we’ll see some day sune, when ye’re carried hame on a shutter wi’ 
a broken leg, or a stab in the wame, or a bullet in the harns. whilk o 
us twa is the greater fule !’ 

* Confound that woman!’ thought I, as I pensively buttered my roll. 
* What with her Cameronian nonsense and her prophecies, she is enough to 
disband a regiment, 

And, to say the truth, her last hint about a broken leg was not altogether 
foreign to my own apprehensions. I had recollected of late, with no slight 
uneasiness, that for this sort of service a horse was quite as indispensable as 
a man; and, as already hinted, I had more than doubts as to my own eques- 
trian capabilities. However, | comforted myself with the reflection, that 
out of the fifty or sixty yeoman whom I knew, not one had ever sustained 
any serious injury; and | resolved as a further precaution against accident, 
to purvey me the very quietest horse that could be found any where. 
Steadiness, I have always understood, is the characteristic feature of the 
British cavalry. 

My correspondence that morning was not of the legal kind. In the first 





| is over, you know you can come and ride with us.’ 








‘ She shall see,’ thought I, ‘ that years of dissipation in a barrack or guard. 
room, are not necessary to qualify a high-minded legal practitioner for as- 
suming his place in the ranks of the defenders of his country. She shall 
own that native valour is an impulse, not a science. She shall confess that 
the volunteer who becomes a soldier, simply because the commonwealth 
requires it, is actuated by a higher motive than the — with his pros- 
pects of pay and of promotion, What was Karl Thevdore Korner, author 
of the Lyre and Sword, but a simple Saxon yeoman? and yet is there any 
name, Blucher’s not excepted, which stirs the military heart of Germany 
more thrillingly than his? And, upon my honour, even as a matter of taste, 
| infinitely prefer this b!ue uniform to the more dashing scarlet. It is true 
they might have given us tails to the jacket,’ continued I soliloquizing. as a 
young vagabond who passed, hazarded a contumelious remark regarding 
the symmetry of my nether person. ‘ But, on the whole, it is a manly and 
asimple garb, and Edith cannot be such a fool as not to appreciate the mo- 
tives which have led me to assume it.’ 

So saying, I rung the Bogles’ bell. Edith was in the drawing-room, and 
there also, to my no small mortification, was Lieutenant Roper. They 
were sitting together on the sofa, and I rather thought Miss Bogle started 
as I camein. 

‘Goodness gracious! Mr. M’Whirter,’ cried she with a giggle—Edith 
never looked well when she giggled—' What have you been doing with 
yourself ?’ 

‘JT am not aware, Miss Bogle, that there is any thing very extraordi- 
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‘Odear,no! 1 beg your pardon for laughing, bat really you look so 
fanny! I have been so used, you know, to see you in a black coat, that the 
contrast is rather odd. Pray forgive my ignorance, Mr. M’ Whirter, but 
what is that dress ?’ 

‘ The uniform of the Mid-Lothian Yeomanry Cavalry, madam. 
going into quarters next week.’ 

‘ How very nice! Do you know it is one of the prettiest jackets I ever 
saw? Don't you think so, Mr. Roper ?” 

‘ Veway much so,’ replied Roper, reconnoitring me ny | 
eyeglass. ‘A veway handsome turn-out indeed. ’Pon my 
no idea they got up things sc cleverly in the fencibles’ 

‘ Yeomanry. if you please, Lieutenant Roper !’ 

‘Ah, yes! Yeomanry—so itis. I say, M’Whirter, ’pon my soul, do you 
know, you look quite Killing! Do, like a good fellow, just march to the 
corner of the room, and let us have a look at you on the other side.’ 

‘Ob do, Mr. M’Whirter !’ supplicated, or rather supplemented Edith, 

1 felt as if 1 could have shot him. 

‘You'll excuse me, Roper, for not going through drill justnow. If you 
like to come to the review, you shall see how our regiment can behave, At 
any rate, we shall be happy to see you at mess.’ 

‘ Oh certainly, certainly! Weway good things those yeomanry messes, 
Always a deal of claret, | believe.’ 

‘And pray, Mr M’Whirter, what rank do you hold in that distinguished 
corps?’ asked Miss Bogle. 

‘ A full private, madam ’ 

‘ Goodness gracious !—then you're not even an officer !’ 

‘fi — of the yeomanry, Miss Bogle, is, let me iuform you, totally in- 
dependent of rank, We enrol ourselves for patriotism, not for pay. We 
are as honourable a body as the Archers of the Scots Guard, the Cavaliers of | 
Dundee, or the Mousquetaires’-—— 

‘ How romantic and mice! [| declare, you are quite a D’Artagnan !’ said | 
Edith, who had just read the J'rous Mousquetaires. 

‘Don’t they pay you?’ said Roper. ‘’Pon my honour that’s too bad. If| 
I were you l|’d memorialize the Horse Guards. By the way, M’ Whiter, | 
what sort of a character have you got?’ \ 


‘ Why, to say the truth, replied I, besitatingly, ‘1 am not furnished with 
a horse as yet. I am just going to look out for one at some of the livery 
stables.’ 

‘ My dear friend,’ said Roper, with augmented interest, ‘I strongly re- 
commend you to do nothing of the kind. These fellows will, to a dead cer- 
tainty, sell you some sort of a brute that is either touched in the wind or 
dead lame; and I can tell you it is no joke to be spilt in a charge of cav- 
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alry. Never while you live trust yourself to the tender mercies of | 
a livery stable. It’s a regular maxim in the army. Pray, are you a good | 
rider ?” 


‘ Pretty—fairish—tolerable. That is, I can ride.’ 

‘Ah! | see—want of practice merely—eh ?’ 

* Just so.’ 

‘ Well, then, it’s a lucky thing that | have seen you. I have just the | 
anima! you want—a reguiar-bred horse, sound as a roach, quiet as a lamb, | 
and quite up to the cavalry movements. Masaniello will suit your weight 
to an ounce, and you shal! have him for seventy guineas.’ 

‘ That’s a very long price, Roper !’ 

‘ For Masaniello? [assure you he’s as cheap as dirt. 


my father insists upon my keeping other two which he bred himself. If 
you like to enter Masaniello for the races, |’ll ensure your winning the 
cup.’ 

‘Oh, do, Mr. M'Whirter, take Mr. Roper’s advice !’ said Edith. ‘ Ma- | 
saniello is such « pretty creature, and so quiet! And then, after the week | 


‘Won't you take sixty, Roper ?’ 

* Not a penny less than seventy,’ replied the dragoon. 

‘ Well, then, [ shall take bim at that. Pounds?’ 

‘Guineas. Call down to-morrow forenoon at Piershill, and you shall 
have delivery. Now, Miss Bogle, what do you say to a canter on the 
sands ?’ 

I took my leave rather satisfied than otherwise with the transaction 
Edith evidently took a warm interest in my welfare, and her suggestion as 
to future expeditions was quite enclanting. Seventy guineas, to be sure, | 
was 4 deal of money, but then it was something to be assured of safety for | 
life aud limb. On the street | encountered Anthony Whaup. | 

‘ Well, old fellow,’ quoth Anthony,‘ how are you getting on? Pound- 
ing away at drill, eh 

* Not yet.’ 

‘ Faith, you had better look sharp about it, then. [ve been down 
twice at Canonmills of a morning, and I can tell you the facings are no 
joke. Have you got a hurse yet?’ 

‘Yes; aregular dragoon charger—and you ?’ 

‘ A beastfrom Wordsworth. He’s been out regularly with the squadron 
for the last ten years; so it is to be presumed he knows the manceuvres. 
If not, I’m aspilt yeoman !’ 

‘1 say, Anthony—can you ride ?’ 

‘ No more than yourself, but I suppose we shall contrive to stick on 
somehow.’ 

* Would it not be as well to have a trial ?’ said I, with considerable in- 
trepidity. ‘Suppose we go together tc the riding-school, and have an hour 
or.two’s practice.’ 

‘| Lave no earthly manner of objection,’ said Anthony. ‘I suppose 
there’s lots of sawdust there, and the exhibition will, at any rate, be a pri- 
vate one. Allows /’ and we departed for the amphitheatre. 

We enquired for acouple of peaceable hacks, which were forthwith 
furnished us. 1 climbed up with some difficulty into the saddle, and hav- 
ing submitted to a certain partial dislocation of the knee and ankle, at the 
hands of the master of the ring, (rather a ferocious Widdicomb, by the 
way,) and having also been instructed in the art of holding the reins, | was 
pronounced fit to start. Anthony, whose legs were of parenthetical build, 
seemed to adopt himself more easily to his seat. 

‘ Now then, trot!’ cried the sergeant, and away we went with a wide ex- 
penditure of elbow. 

‘ Toes in, toes in, gentlemen !’ continued our instructor ; ‘ blowed but 
you'd drive them wild if you had spurs on! You ain't been at the dancing 
school lately, have you ? 
gentlemen, if you please ! them bridles isn’t pumps. 
lop! Bravo! very good. Screw in the knees a little. 
sir, or damme you'll be off !’ 

And sure enough I was within an ace of going over, having lost a stir- 
rup, when the sergeant caught bold of me by the arm. 

* Pil tell you what, gents,’ he said, ‘you'll never learn to ride in this 
‘versal world, unless you tries it without the irons. Nothing like that for 
giving a man a sure seat, Sv, Bill, take off the stirrups, will you! Don’t 
be afeard, gentlemen. 1’ll make riders of you yet, or my name isn’t Kick- 
shaw.’ 

Notwithstanding the comforting assurances of Kickshaw, I felt consider- 





Heads up! now gal- 
Hold on—hold on, 





place, I received a circular from the commanding officer, extremely lauda- 
tory of the recruits, whose zeai for the service did them so much credit 
We were called upon, in an animated address, to maintain the high char- 
acter of the regiment—to prove ourselves worthy successors of those who 


bad ridden and fought before us—to turn out regularly and punctually to 


the field, and to keep our accoutrements to order. Next came a more la- 


conic and pithy epistle from the adjutant, announcing the hours of drill, and 
‘ne different arrangements for the week; and finally, a communication from 


the convener of the mess committee. 

To ail these | cordially assented, and having 
thought me ofa visit tv the Bogles. I pictured 
Edith on beholding me in my novel character, 


nothing better to do, be- 
to myself the surprise of 


ably nervous. If could not maintain my seat with the assistance of the 
stirrups, what tbe mischief was I to do without them? I looked rebellious- 
ly at Anthony’s stirrup, but that intrepid individual seemed to have nerved 
himself to meet any possible danger. His enormous legs seemed calculated 
| by nature to embrace the body of his charger, and he sat erect like an over- 
grown Bacchus bestriding a kilderkin of beer. 

* Trot, gentlemen !’ and away we went. I shall never forget the agony 
of that huur! The animal I rode was peculiarly decided in his paces; 80 
much so that My os coccygis came down with a violent thump upon the 
saddle, and my teeth rattled in my head like dice ina back-gammon-box 
How I managed to maintain my posture | cannot clearly understand. Pos- 
sibly the instinct of self-preservation proved the best auxiliary to the pre- 
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cepts of Sergeant Kickshaw ; for I held as tight a hold of the saddle as 
though 1 had been crossing the bridge of Al Sirat, with the flames of the 
infernal] regions rolling and undulating beneath. 

* Very good, gentlemen—capital !—you’re improving vastly !’ cried the 
complimentary sergeant. ‘ Nothing like the bare saddle after all—damme 
but 1’ll make you take a four-barred gate in a week! Now sit steady. 
Gallop !’ 

Croton oil was a joke toit! I thought my whole vitals were flying to 
pieces as we bounded round the oval building, the speed gradually increas. 
ing, until in my diseased imagination we were going atthe pace of Luci- 
fer. My head began to grow dizzy, and I clutched convulsively at the 
pommel. 

‘ An-tho-ny !’ I gasped in monosyllables. 

‘Well?’ 

‘ How—do—you—feel ?’ 

‘Monstrous shakey,’ replied Anthony in dissyllables. 

‘1m off!’ cried I; and, losing my balance at the turn, | dropped like a 
sack of turnips. 

However, | was none the worse for it. Had it not been fur Anthony, 
and the dread of his report, I certainly think I should have bolted, and 
renounced the yeomanry for ever. Buta courageous example does won- 
ders. I persevered, and in a few days really made wonderful progress. 1 
felt, however, considerably sore and stiff—straddled as I walked along the 
street, and was compelled to resort to diachylon, What with riding and 
the foot-drill I had hard work of it, and earnestly longed for the time when 
the regiment should go into quarters. I almost forgot to mention that 
Masaniello turned out to be an immense black brute, rather aged, but ap- 
pareutly ‘sound, und, so far as I could judge, quiet. There was, however, 
an occasional gleam about his eye. which | did not exactly like. 

* He'll carry you, sir, famously—no doubt of it,’ said hickshaw, who in- 
spected him ; ‘ and, mind my words; he’ll go it at the charge !’ 

(Remainder next week ) 
— p——— 
THE STORY OF THE PRETTY OLD WOMAN 
OF VEVAY.* 

Few, if any, of our commonplace sayings, are less contradicted than 
that which asserts all human expectations to be liable to disappointment. 
Se I philosophised as I stood on blue Leman’s shores, and beheld for the 
first time Geneva and her far-famed lake. I could scarcely remember a 
period in my life when I had not imaged to myself more glorious things 
than even _ romancers, or philosophers, had sung or said upon these 
beautiful shores; and when the wish of my childhood was realised, and J 
beheld with my waking eyes the vision of my day-dreams, the sensations 
1 experienced were ihose of keen disappointment, mingled with a degree 
of doubting surprise. 

‘Is this, then, Geneva ?—is this the Lake of Geneva?’ I repeated. 

‘Oh, you will be more satistied when you go to Vevay!’ was the re- 
sponse. 

And to Vevay I went, and at Vevay I was satisfied. 

\ curious little journey it was that I made to Vevay. It has supplie 
me with remembrances utterly unknown to those of the million who have 
travelled the same little distance in their own luxurious carriage and wit! 
their English-speaking courier. 

The memory of that journey has floated over my brain ever since, unt 
at last it has become a sort of necessity to put its history on paper. 

I went inasmall diligence from Geneva to Vevay. When I had ent 
it the other places were almost immediately occupied (with the except 
of one) by some country-looking women, who certainly had not the smal!- 
est pretensions, either in dress, manner, or appearance. One of t] 
was, indeed, so remarkably and curiously ugly as actually to cease to be 
disagreeable. 1 contemplated the combination of ugliness in her face aud 
features with a degree of interest. Another, who sat beside me, was the 
prettiest little old creature, for a woman who must have been fast 
pleting the latter part of our allotted scores of years, 1 think I ever saw. 
Her colour was a lively rose; her bright brown eyes shone with an ani- 
mation which gave them more than the mere fire of youth. All her fea- 
tures, though, in correspondence with her figure, they were small, were 
almost perfect in form; but, alas! her lips, which had once undoubtedly 
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fallen in, for all the pretty dame’s front teeth had fallen out, and the 


| little pointed chin, with a sort of expression peculiar to itself, was more 


retrousse in consequence. As for the whole face, you could scarcely he 
smiling when you looked at it. Yet, while its expression was dec 
merry, there was something more than mirth to be read ia it, at least t 
a discerning eye. 

The ugly woman had an immense pocket in front of her checked apr 
filled with roasted chestnuts, which she kept offering with assiduous hy 
pitality to all our company. But while l was engaged in observing the 
beauty that had sustained the wear and tear of more than threescore years, 
and the ugliness that had, perhaps, become fondly familiar to some lov 
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eyes for half that time, an exclamation of dismay, almost amounting 
horror, attracted my attention to the door of our vehicle. 

It came from such an animal—such a contrast to the diligence and 


freight. It—I use the neuter pronoun as the most appropriate,—it ' 
one of those beings who have appeared in France since Algiers be 

one of its country towns—half-Arab, and, I was going to add, half-wor 

in costume. But let me describe it. 

A short, embonpoint figure, with long curled hair, long beard and 
tache; a cap of blue cloth, worked with gold thread, on its head, a loose 
pelisse of fine purple, with a capote or hood, and wide sleeves turne: 
with black velvet nearly tothe elbow; very wide trousers, nearly ot 
same colour, terminating round the waist, with a splendid sash of he 
silk, brilliant in gold, crimson, and purple dyes,—a vest most da 
delicate. 

Is it marvellous that the shriek of dismay had burst from such an exqui- 
site creature on the prospect of being immured alive in a diligence ful! 
He declared it to be impossible he 
could enter; and we had to wait a full quarter of an hour in the street 
while he was debating the important subject. At length, after a violent a!- 
tercation with the conducteur on the iniquity of transporting such people 

his dignity, and gathering his clothes as tightly as he could around him 

with a deep sigh or mean, a look of suffering, and the prettiest air of min- 
| gled heroism and timidity, he put himself and his pelisse carefully into 
vehicle, scarcely noticing the offer of the ugly woman to go outside, a 
leave more room for both articles in the corner he appropriated. J { 
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was indulging in a reverie on the follies and vulgar impertinencies 01 
strange world of ours, when I was awakened into a broad smile by the igly 
woman asking the pretty one, with an easy nod of her head towards the fine 
young monsieur, if he were her gar¢on, using the word in one of its senses 
—bachelor or lover. 

The hearty laugh of the little old creature it was difficult not to join in, 
although the horror and aversion depicted in the rueful face of the subject 
of their merriment might have been ap antidote to its influence. 

‘My gargon,’ she cried, turning fully round to the terrified looking 
man, and gazing at him as if he were ignorant of their language, or a sor’ 
of nonentity with whom reserve was unnecessary,—‘my garcon ! 8 
too young for that, i think; if you had said my son, indeed, it might we 
be.’ 

‘ Undoubtedly, yes,’ returned the other, with apparent simplicity, though 
it was easy to see the simplicity was assumed, and that they were both gooc- 
humouredly revenging themselves for the contempt of our exquisite com- 
panion; ‘yes, so I meant, certainly. Your son, ah! he is too young to be 
your lover—I see that now !’ ; 

The half Arab darted such a look at me, while pages of indignant notes 
of interrogation were written therein. In spite of my politeness, I smiled a 
well-pleased answer. He clearly saw that the indignity and insult to which 
he was exposed met with no sympathy. Besides, he saw me eat some 
roasted chesnuts which the ugly woman offered me from the great pocket 
of her apron. So he prudently considered that it might be as well not to 
disturb the suppositions of the two old dames, since, as there were owe Cmee 
female tongues ready to spring into action, it might indeed be only stirring 
up abornet’s nest, So he stayed quite quiet, until, thinking they had gone 
far enough in their decisions respecting his relationship or future 7 
they began to look out of the windows, and the pretiy woman, as if os 
the first time attracted by a great staring notice on the way side, callec 
out,— ; a 

‘ Look there! what folly !—they have written up ‘ Phe road for Italy, 
and it is the road for Vevay |’ : te 

The utter simplicity of this speech, in our Algerian § optuton, quite c 
ciliated his wounded vanity, tor it was ridiculous to be mortified by suct 
ignorant creatures; and his harmiess countenance resumed its self-comp!a- 
cent expression, as he threw me a glance of condescending pity, and, re 
peating ‘The road for Vevay ! added, with infinite condescension, turning 
to the speaker,— 


he 
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@ Phe circumstances of this story are related just as they really « 
red. But the history of the young countess is here related in the : 
person, instead of being give! the more lively language of the prett; 
old woman of Vevay. 
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‘ than from G to Vevay in your life?’ | ever, as if against her will, the relief which a bath and ¢ bed afforded, and 
You have sever boon farther than trom Geneva to Vevey it 7 | and sank into a sleep that restored her brain, and, perhaps, saved her from 
‘Yes, | have been farther,’ she replied, turning her bright, dark, smiling | madness, 
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while his tone almost syllabled the inference, ‘ T have been to Algiers.’ 


evs, with a rather knowing sort of look, upon his face. 
*.: deed—not so far as Lyons, however?’ 
rvs, farther.’ 
‘Impossible! What! to Marseilles?’ _ : ae 
‘Even to Marseilles,’ she replied, nodding her head, as if she might say 
e. 
aye what could bring you there?’ demanded the travelled man, mea- 
suring her with his eye from head to foot ; for a Frenchman who has tra- 
velled 
wonder. 

« [t was on account of an inclination I had,’ the old dame answered, — 

I did not understand the word ‘Inclination’ so used, and the laugh of our 
fellow traveller was therefore unintelligible, until he told me that she had | 
gone from Vevay to Marseilles on account of a lover. 

* Was your Inclination then at Marseilles?’ 

‘No, at Vevay.’ sat : ‘ 

‘ Then you forsook him ?—was that the other day ?’ with something of a 
sneer. 

‘It was about fifty years ago; I was sixteen then. ; 

‘ But how then?—your inclination was at Vevay, yet, on his account, 
you went to Marseilles at sixteen?’ still interrogated the other, whose curi- | 
Osity was evideutly overcoming his exclusiveness. 

‘Yes; le was too gvod—too high for me! she replied, and her eye was 
less bright, and even her cheek less pink, when she spoke the words, though 





lf a century had passed away. 

“aes recat M. M of Geneva, perhaps?’ she added, — ’ 
‘ By name, yes,’ was the answer ; ‘a most respectable family. 
¢ Weil, it was his brother.’ : : 

Au exclamation of wonder was uttered at the intelligence. 

‘And he forsook you?’ 

‘Pah! listen, and you will not say 80.” 

‘Then you married your inclination e 

‘ Patience!—I say No! Did you never hear that M. M had one 
brother—an elder brother, who went away on his travels when he was quite 
young, and was never heard of more? 

‘ Certainly that is a well-known story.’ / 

‘Well, he was my Inclination. He lived generally at Vevay with my 
father; he studied there, and lodged with us. My father was under great | 
ubligations to him, Claude was a few years older than mysell; we were | 
almost always together, Well, it is an old story now! He loved me—yes | 
—I loved him: that is all of it. 

© At last | had passed my sixteenth year; it was high time to be married 
then. He wished to marry me; he knew his parenis would not consent, 
but he declared his sentiments to my father, and for his sole answer he re- 
ceived a dismissal from our house, and a command to return to his father ’ 

Our Algerian nodded his well-covered head approvingly. 

‘ That was honourable and just to his benefactor. Did your Inclination | 
acquiesce? {He should have taken you off at once.’ . 

* He submitted entirely, but it is true he whispered to me scmetimes an 
assurance that my father would yet change his mind. He was allowed to 
stay some time longer with us; bat, to prevent all danger, my father re- 
solved to marry me to a rich old widower who sought my hand. He had 
a son older thaa my Inclination. Pah! it was a contrast alittle too striking ! 
I kuew my Inclination would never change his mind, and | could not think 
ot ever marrying any one but him.’ 

‘ Assuredly, oue sheuld only marry the person one loves.’ 

* Yes, and then to marry one as old as my father! Well, | knew if I re- 
sisted, M. M would be desired to recall his son, and | knew he would 
regret leaving Vevay, and 1 knew [ ought not to wish to be his wife; so 
when I saw my father was resolved on marrying me to the old man, [ said 
to myself, ‘‘ [t is you, Minette, that must depart. You must leave all,—ta- 
ther, mother, lover, Vevay! yes, better leave them all than be degraded and 
miserable |”’ 

‘ | had a comrade, a young girl who had been at Marseilles. 1 made her 
my confidante ; she gave me a letter of recommendation to a reiation of hers 
who had a magazin in that town. Finally, I set out on foot and in secret; 
I got on I know not how, and reached Marseilles.’ 

* And your Inclination 1?’ 

‘He knew no more of me than any one else, When every inquiry had 
been made for me in vain, he went away, some say to sea, and was never | 
heard of more!’ 

* Well, what did you do afterwards?’ said her curious questioner, who 
was evidently relaxing into a singular degree of sympathy with the pretty 
old woman, 

‘[ remained at Marseilles; the merchant was good to me; he had no 
children; | jearned to manage his atfairs ; | was quick then, expert at all. 
Finally, the Revolution had broken out; it was the Reign of Terror. Just 
then | gota letter from my comrade at Vevay; she told me that my old 
lover, the widower, was dead, that my parents had suffered for me deeply, 
and her conscience accused her of favouring my departure from them: she 
told me that my Inclination was gone,no one knew whither, aud that they 
were without goy or consolation. Lresolved to return home ; I wrote to 
my father, telling him I was alive and well. I did not ask his forgiveness, 
but I promised to return to him, and to obey him in all things except in 
marrying any one but my Inclination. It was very hazardous to travel then, 
but it was hazardous also to stay still, Some time after I hud arranged to 
return to Switzerland our merchant came to me; he looked pallid and dis- 
tracted. He called me into his closet, and, shutting the door carefully, ask- 

ed me if were determined to make that journey. 1 answered,— 

¢«'Yes.” 

* « These are perilous times, Minette,” he said. “ You are very young— 
you are so pretty, too!’ He went on thus as if thinking of something else. 

“* You are so very pretty, Minette, you are more likely to be observed.”’ 
‘** Voila un malheur de plus!” [ replied; but I could not help it, you 

know. 

‘Yet you are prudent, Minette,” the old man continued, “and you 
have courage ; more, God help me, than I have!” 

‘I saw now that he had some real cause for anxiety or fear, and I au- 
swered him,— 

‘« Yes, | have some courage if you wish to make use of it.” 

** Not for myself, my girl, not for myself; but, in short, there is a young 
lady here who wants to get to Strasburg, if she could travel with you.” 

‘*** Certainly: why not ?”’ 

‘* Ah! these are sad times, my child—dangerous times. She is ill, Mi- 
nette: she must be ill all along the road. You understand, you must be 
her bonne, ber nurse, act for her, speak for her; she must not appear, she 
must recline in the carriage, and be supported when she descends, well 
wrapped up, so a3 not to be exposed to the air. There is much of this sick- 
ness abroad now, Minette !” 

* I looked at him, and then I said,— 




















«« Yes, there is, | know, much of this sickness abroad now ; it is because | 


the blood is let to flow so freely, You may employ me, I will be the poor 
lady’s nurse.” 

*“ Brave girl!” he cried, “brave Minette, you have divined all! yes, 
we can trust you! Come, you shall see this sick lady—this poor bleeding 


" 


aove: 

‘had never seen our master thus agitated before; he was always fear- 
tui, bat now he bad cause to be so. The daughter of a noted Royalist bad 
taken refuge in his house. He led me upstairs, and, by a long passage, we 
reached a wall, in which he had made a secret door, to be used in case of 
danger. This conducted to a large loft beneath the roof of the house: on 
entering I beheld a spectacle that yet appears to be present to my eyes. 

* A light and tall figure, clothed entirely in white, lay along the couch 
feeble lamp-light rendered its whiteness more discernable than the daylight 
would have done : for it was dirty, too. A veil of rich lace still partly cov- 
ered the head, which had no other covering save the rich and beautilul hair 
which fell from it in the wildest disorder; pieces of white orange blos- 
soms, fragments of a wreath that had evidently bound it for a bridal-day, 
were still caught, here and there, in its locks. Fi 

‘A slight convulsive tremor caused that form to quiver as we entered ; 
the head was raised; the eyes looked ferward witha fearing, inquiring 
gaze. The paleness of death was on the sweetest face ] ever saw in my 
life. One sma!! spot on the upper part of the cheek was flushed with a fe- 
verish red. 


‘She regarded me fixedly with those lerge, open, deep blue eyes, as if | land! 


scarcely conscious of what was going on, yet distinctly sensible of the re- 
lief ot a woma 1's presence. 
deep respect, and spoke some words in a conciliating tone, She started on 
hearing them, looked eagerly at me, and crying out ina broken and feeble 
voice,— 

‘« She will take me—she will bring me to him!” stretched her arms to- 
wards me. 

‘ I ran to her, she fell on my bosom; [ wept, and a few tears then drop- 
ped from her eyes. The merchant said,— 

*“ Thank God she weeps!’ 

* After this Idid not leave her. Night came on; she at first resisted my 


attempts to disrobe her of her soiled and torn, but rich dress. She felt, how- 


the words, ‘‘ My father, my father!” When she recognised me at her side, 
she held out her arms again like a frightened child, and throwing herself on 
my neck, said,— 


tells me by you He will save me. What are you called 1” she added. 


| than nine days since in the neighbourhood of Vaucluse?” 


| happily for her, died some years ago. 


| dear until | saw that hideous death !” 


| dent and overbearing ; he had imbibed the principles of the Revolution ; he 


that had been carried thither; the dress was torn and disarranged, but the | 
t 


The merchant heaps her with an air of 


to the door. Soon after, the countryman we had p 


- = : : ee 

invited me te do so, and placed me on a chair which | caught hold of close 
came ip, and in 
passing me, while the loud discourse in the room prevented others from 


‘She opened her eyes with a cry, an exclamation of fear and horror, and | hearing him, he told me, in a low voice, not to dismount the next time. 


What voice was that which spoke to me? I did not know it, yet it was 


almost familiar. I resolved to do as I was desired. [ became aroused to a 
sense of my situation; a keen, anxious longing for escape occupied my 


*“ You are surely my good angel? I recognize your looks as such! God | mind, Evening was closing in; the words said to me made me anxious for 


‘ Minette, madame ” 


will be so too, and does not wish you to know all, at least till we reach 
Strasburg x 

‘“ Vevay, mademoiselle,—I go to Vevay.” 

‘“ Vevay, then; you will leave meat Vevay, will you? No matter, God 
sent you to me, He willsend me another Minette.”  [ was touched b 
this piety, and the poor girl continued, ‘ Yes, you shall know all, 1 will 
not lead you blindfolded intodanger. I shall have courage now, and calm- 
ness, to relate it all to you; you will then know who you will have to do 
with; and if you have courage as well as goodness, well; if not, it is better 
not to deceive.” 

‘ Mademoiselle lay quiet a few miautes, and then having tried to com- 
pose herself for the task, pressed her hand on her lovely brow, and said ,— 

*** You have heard, Minette, of the dreadful deed committed not more 





*“ Ah, truly, I bad! aud all the world beside ; for the whole population 
of a village had been murdered, the village itself burut to ashes, because the 
Tree of Liberty had been cut down in the night.” 

‘**They cut down the Tree of Liberty!” cried mademoiselle, flinging 
her head upon the pillow, and burying her face in it-as ifto shut out some 
horrible image. It was in honour of my marriage the fires were kindled, 
aod the gune fired at the poor people !” 

‘“ Hush, hush!” i said; “if you commence thus, you must not go on ; 
and I have no wish wo heart anything, unless it may be of use to yourself by 
showing me how I must act soas to serve you But if, as yuu say, your 
good angel has sent me to save you, will you, by giving way to despair, lese 
the chance of saving yourself?” 

‘You are right, Minette!” she answered, with a sob ; “ you are wiser 
thanl am. My senses at times faiime. Pray to God for me, Minette, 
that | may be calm. I want you to know all, that you may also know what 
you may have to expect. Listentome now. My father, the Comte de 
, was the proprietor of the ill-fated district you have heard of ; his 
chateau was not far from that village—nearer to Vaucluse. 1 was his only 
child—his heiress—an idolised one, what need had [ to acquire your firm- 
ness and patience 7—all was softness and peace around me. My mother, 

tbuey have sought my hand iu mar- 
riage ; but even from childhood my distant relative, Henri de Renzi, alone 
had shared my heart with my beloved father. He had loved me, and [ 
loved him as my life. Life! yet it is dear—oh, how dear!’ cried the poor 
young countess, with an affecting look of feebleness; ‘1 never knew how 





‘« There was a youth brought up with me in the castle, Minet te, whom 
I always knew to be a relative, yet saw treated with the disrespect shown 
to one ina degrading position; he was neither among the domestics, nor 
with their superiors. Emile was the illegitimate son of one of my father’s 
cousins ; he supported him from charity. 

‘* Latterly, this young man had bebaved to me in an extraurdinary man- 
ner ; indeed, his mapner was changed toevery one, It had become indepen- 


raved of liberty and equality. Itwas pride urged him on ; he had secretly 
writhed under the odium affixed to his birth, and felt the degradation to 
which he appeared willingly to submit. He aspired now io be the equal of 
the heiress of the Comte de V— ; in fact, he dared to declare to me 
his love; and, bolder still, to demavd me from my father. 

‘“T know not how [ treated Emile with so much tenderness—gentleness, 
at least. I pitied him; I saw the cause of his error; I feared also to exas- 
perate him, for I knew of his secret association with the Revolutionists, and 
{ trembled lest he might expose my dear father, who was an ultra- Royalist, 
though he took no part in politics, to danger. 

‘“ My father, however, either did not share my apprehensions, or partook 
not in my cautious forbearance. Indignant at the presumption of the aban- 
doned youth he had protected, he drove him from his presence with re- 
proaches, 

‘* Emile left the chateau to return no more. 





my conductor to halt again. At last he did so, and called for wine. I de- 
clined to at down, and at the moment the same peasant appeared, and ask- 
‘Ah! ydu need not say madame, I am only mademoiselle. But listen, | ed to hol 

a little thinks a great deal of it, and a travelled woman is a sort of | Minette, you shall know all. Our merchant here is afraid, he thinks you | entered the cabaret. 


the horses. The man promised him some sous for doing so, and 


‘© The countryman led both horses up and down, making each turn 
longer, till he saw no one near, and then he said,— 

““« Courage, and you are saved! Keep your seat steadily.” 
‘« He sprang on the other horse, held the bridle of mine, and we went off 
with a speed that soon rendered me insensible. I was only conscious that 
we had turned into a bye road, and after that I knew that I was held by my 
deliverer on the horse he rode. 
*“ | opened my eyes sometimes, and saw the moon shining down upon 
us, bat 1 could scarcely tell whether | were still in the land of violence, or 
had passed away into that of separated spirits, forall was dream-like and in- 
distinct in my sensations. I awoke to find myself in a vaulted cavern, one 
of those rocky abodes frequented by the persecuted Albigenses, and later 
victims of tyranny in Provence. 
** ‘The sunlight scantily entered at the door, shadowed by a mass of rock, 
and, just intercepting its ray, stood the form of the peasant who had snatch- 
ed me, perhaps, from death. His side-face was before me, and I looked 
auxiously at it as upon that of astranger; but while doing so, he raised his 
hand and removed a great red beard and a moustache, then drew from his 
head a wig of the same colour, and showed me the dark face and well known 
features of the recreant Emile, 
‘© ] uttered a low moan of anguish; my deliverance filled me with hor- 
ror and dismay. He turned bis head,and saw me, half raised, regarding 
him with terrified and distended eyes. He came near to me; his voice, 
— he spoke, was low, but it was like the hushed breath of the whirl- 
wind. 

‘« Pauline,’’ he said, ‘1 did not mean you to know me until you knew 
that, so far as [ could save you, you were safe. Read that.” 

‘ He put into my hand a small slip of paper; it was the writing of De 
Renzi. It said, ‘ Trust him, be repents; he will save your life at the ex- 
pense of hisown. If you are safe, send this ring by a messenger ( can 
trust.” There it is, Minette! that was given to me in the cavern; and 
there is the ring. See, it has along lock of Henri’s hair tied through it!’’ 

‘**[ only said to Emile, ** Is he safe ?” 

‘« Who?” he demanded. “ Your father?” and bis eyes rolled. 

‘* No, my husband,” [ said emphatically. 

*« Yes, L hope so,”’ said Emile, calmly. ‘* He has been sent back to his 
regiment only; if you have courage vou may yet be united.. Whll you do 
as he says? Will you trust yourself to me ?” 

‘“T answered, ‘Yes,’ 

‘« Emile went away without a word. He returned with some wine and 
fruit, made me take some refreshment, and when night fell, he came again 
with a peasant’s cloak, in which he wrapped me, and made me then lie 
down ina cart that was waiting for us. He drove it himself, disguised as a 
labourer. He only said,— 

*“ You must be my sick wife; I am bringing you to the hospital.” 

‘“ Thas we made out our road to Marseilles. Wrapped in the peasant’s 
mantle, with the hood over my head, | might have escaped detection even 
had the cart been examined; but Emile acted his part so well that not the 
least suspicion was even excited, andjwe reached this merchant’s house,wko 
was an old protege of my father’s, and known also to Emile. 

‘«T want to die, Minette,” the young countess concluded, “ yet I want 
to live, for De Renzi is still alive—my husband !’ 

* And you will live for him, live with him, I hope,—live to bless God !’? 
1 rejoined. 

‘ The next day I engaged a voiturier for my Swiss lady and myself. [ 
had my passport, and we managed without difficulty to pass off the countess 
as the mistress I had cume to bring back to Switzerland. 1 had provided 
her with a plain black dress and close cap, which concealed her beautiful 

hair, and made her look so paleand ill, that I had generally but little trouble 
in making her pass for an invalid, with whom the greatest caution and re- 
pose were requisite. At Lyons, notwithstanding, | was greatly alarmed at 
the manner of the voitwrier who had brought us there; the toue in which 





‘* Henri de Renzi, who was then with his regiment at Strasburg, had 
never had my father’s positive sanction uutil the conduct of Emile, and his 
undisguised tnreats of yet having power to effect his purposes, led him to 
reflect on what might possibly become my position if he were to fall a vic- 
tim to the ruthless spirit of the time. 

‘ ¢ His own pure and noble character, and his retiring and benevolent 
disposition, would be no counter-balance to his firm loyalist principles, and 


} attachment to his king and the unfortunate queen. 


‘* Perhaps it was a presentiment that | did not then penetrate, a desire 
to provide for my safety, which led him to favour De Renzi, who, though 
a Royalist himself in principle, had powerful friends among the opposite 
party. Finally, he sent for him, and presented him to me as my husband, 

** Ah, Minette ! that was a joyful surprise to both. The time that was 
to intervene before our marriage was short, and busily occupied. I saw my 
father grave—sad—often lost in painful thoughts; but we were so happy, 
we did not always think even of tbe horrors that were being perpetrated in 
our land. 

‘  fsaw even Henri look anxious, yet [ never noticed the storm that was 
then lowering over our heads. Our wedding-day was fixed. Previous to 
its dawn, the Tree of Liberty, which had been erected in the village, was 
cut down in the night, no one knew by whom. 

«* It was evening: we stood before the altar. Minette, I see now the red 
light from that old stained window in our chapel falling full on my father’s 
noble head !”’ . 

‘She raised herself upon her elbow, and looked up to the skylight of the 
Joft. ‘Oh, Father of Heaven!” she cried, and dropped back again; her 
long hair fell over her face, and hid its emotion. 

‘1 raised her head, and saw that emotion was not expressed there ; it was 
almost calm. She looked at me silently for some time, and then, holding 
up the third finger of her left hand, she said,— 

‘* See, Minette, it is here !’’ 

‘« The ring, mademoiselle ‘” 

‘Ves, the ring,’’ she repeated ; and, with a shudder, the hand fell down. 
| © You had better tell me no more, mademoiselle; I can guess the rest. 
You were a widow before you were a wite !” 

‘No, no, you are wrong !—God grant you may be wrong! Listen now, 
| can goon. My father bad bestowed this hand, he had given it to Henri. 
| de Renzi; the ring that was to bind me to him for ever was already bulf 
way on this finger, there was a cry in the open air—a cry at the chapel 
door—a cry behind us in the aisle! The priest stood still, with terror start- 
ing in his eyes: a villager, streaming with blood, staggered towards us ; he 








death, yet compused and ever noble in aspect, caught me to his breast, pres- 
sed me to the heart where life had nearly ceased to beat, bent his knee be- 
fore our bridal altar, and said,— 

‘God preserve—preserve my child, and receive me to thine eternal 
mercy |” 


good old priest !’ 

‘ There was a long silence. The poor young countess, however, resumed 
| her fearful story, as if unconscious that she had paused. 

*« ] was in white, Minette; the veil was upou my head, and the orange 
wreath in my hair, but the ring had fallen from my finger. { was in Avig- 
non instead of being in our own castle—instead of being in our own dear 
chapel. I did not see the priest,.1 did notsee Henri; [saw my father—yes, 
I saw him but for a moment. 1 saw that countenance, pale yet firm,—that 
aoble head!” 

‘* Mademoiselle, | can hear you no longer; this agitation must be fatal,— 
fatal, at least, to all your hopes of escape.’ 





but together. YT will not distress you further, good Minette; you know 
enough now. ‘The old palace of the Popes of Avignon, its blood stained 


or groans, burst from her dry and quivering lips. 


escaped. 


believe we were on the road for Paris, but it seems as if 1 had been asleep. 
We passed a peasant, who uttered a salutation in the revolutionary fashion ; 
I think his voice was the first thing I became sensible to. Perhaps there is 
some mystery even in human tones that exercises a power over the mind. 
At the door of the cabaret, my guard dismounted to get refreshment. He 





‘“ The next instant the chapel was full of bloody men. Alas! alas ! that | 


he would repeat, “ This sick lady ot yours,” terrified me. 

‘At Lyons he locked hardly at me, and after repeating this speech in his 
usual way—he was a handsome, sharp-looking young man—he demanded a 
kiss.’ 

The Arab listener laughed. 

‘ Well, you did not give it to the fellow 7? 

‘I did, though,’ said the pretty old woman, very quietly, and with a care- 
less smile, ‘1 said,’ ‘‘ You are a brave votturier—a brave man. I thank 
you for your goodness, and this kiss must be the pledge between us that if 
we Want your services in future they will be rendered.’ 

‘* Brave girl!’ he said, in answer; ‘and this kiss’—he had the com- 
plaisance to return the pledge— is my promise that my service shall be 
rendered, and that on the spot. Listen, Minette—you are called Minette, 
they say. Well, | am your good friend; I do not want to be your lover, [ 
hope you will have a better, but | am your friend. Take my counsel, and 
let me conduct you into Switzerland, there you can do as you like ; till then 
you will be safe—safer,” he added, emphatically, “ with me.” 

‘I gave him my hand, and said,— 

‘© "Phere is my faith, come with us if you will.’ 

‘ He conducted us safely to Switzerland. Heaven bless that man! [ 
never saw him more, but [ remember his curling whiskers, and that keen 
eye, which said a giant could not drive bat an infant might lead him. We 
came to Lausanne ; the poor countess threw berself weeping into my arms. 
** You are safe, dear Minette, | cannot wish you to be otherwise ; you will 
leave me now.” 

‘** No, mademoiselle, not till you also are safe,”’ I said. 

‘ We disguised ourselves then as two peasants, and took the costume of 
Alsace. Mademoiselle looked beautiful, but it was tuo delicate a beauty to 
attract sudden notice from the rude people. 

‘She wore the short orange petticoat of the country, with black stockings 
and a black boddice; her ot covered with the usual coiffure of orange 
riband, almost scarlet in colour, very broad, with a large bow on the top. 
But she looked so pale and feeble, that those who were not near enough to 
see her lovely features, or meet the gaze of her earnest, deep blue eyes, 
which were almost always hidden beneath their deep eyelids, were little 
likely to notice ber; and these rude people see beauty so differently from 
more refined minds! The soldiers let her pass with scarcely a glance ; I, on 
the contrary, had more colour than ever. I could not keep it down. IL 
trembled, yet felt a kind of delight at the danger in which I had placed my- 
selt,—one is so enthusiastic at seventeen! my eyes sparkled as if I were in 
| joy. Idare not put the orange riband in my hair, I wore black, that 
looked more sober. 








uttered the words, *‘ Save yourselves !”’ and fell. My father, with a face of | _‘ We entered the gates of Strasburg carrying a basket on a market day. 


| Mademoiselle had kept the ring with the lock of hair tied to it ; but when 
| we were installed in a humble lodging she knew not how to send it to M. 
| de Renzi with safety. . 
Bs Listen, mademoiselle,” I said. ‘shall go to the Place this evening ; 
monsieur will be there, will he not ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps. But what then?” 

‘“ Give me his ring, and let us see what then.’ 

‘She gave it; | went on the Place d’Armes. There was a multitude of 
panaches™ there. You may think—a girl of seventeen years, and | was 
pretty then they said—very pretty. Well, the panaches were a little tire- 
some, but that was no matier when there was an end in view. But there 
was one who would not pay me any attention—a brave young officer, with 
the air of a lord and a look—ah! there was sorrow init. I wanted him to 
notice me; but no, he could not spare me a glance. , . ; 

‘ At last I accidentally caught his eye; he saw the ring hanging loosely 
on the point of my finger. 1 knew that I was right in my guess. His heart 
was beating more quickly then than mine, and thus you see we were in 


b] 


‘“ Escape? Can that be? Is that my wish? Yes, escape or death !— correspondence in a single minute while utter strangers to one another. [| 


was seated on a bench, and some minutes afterwards that gallant-looking 
young officer came and threw himself carelessly on the other end of it. 


tower, that was his scaffold and his tomb—of sixty more also, nobles of the Some of the panaches were looking on; but no matter, | managed to say 
Ah!’ she exclaimed, with a frantic start, “they threw quicklime | the name of the street and number of the house, and the words, ‘‘ Your 
over them !” and a sort of muttering laugh, more terrible to hear than sighs | Cousin Minette from the country, en paysan. 


‘So in the evening a tine young countryman came in a blouse and work- 


* Anxious to divert so horrible a recollection, I asked her how she had | ing-day dress to inquire for his cousin Mademoiselle Minette. No one in 


the world would have known him—at least, no one but the young countess. 


‘“I do not know,” she answered,—‘“ I do not now know why I was re- Ob, what a meeting was theirs ! Well, it is > now when I think of 
served, nor where they were taking me, but I was on horseback, and a | them and of myself, what time does, to be sure! I thought that poor young 
guard was holding my reiv, when I begau to recover my recollection. {| bride would have died on the spot, she lay like a broken lily in his arms, 


and never shed a tear or spoke a word. 

‘But when she regained a little strength she spoke so courageously —I 
could not have thought it. I had left them alone ; but she came suddenly 
and cslledfor me. She made me stay there, and then she said,— 


* Officers’ plumes. 
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« Henri, this girl is our guardian angel. I tell you in her presence what 
1 know ber heart will prove. [ will never be your wife in this land of blood. 
If you will forsake it—if you will fly with me to England, come. I will 
bear all, brave all; but never shall our children ’ “She buried her face 
in her hand, groaned, and was silent. 

«Now what was to be done? Escape appeared almost impossible, and a 
stay in Strasburg was full of danger. My good fortune, however, did not 
forsake me; in fact, ( had a mission to do, and mademoiselle was in scme 


benry oo 





Che Albion. 
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September 26 


—A visitor once went into a school in this city, says 
where he saw a boy and girl on one seat, who were brother 
In a moment of thoughtless passion the little boy struck his 
The little girl was provoked, and raised her hand to return the 
blow. Her face showed that rage was working within, and her clenched 


RE 
those applying to batheand wash their clothes in Glasshouse Yard are go des- A Kiss ror 4 Biow. 
titute, that their entire clothing is that which they have on; such applicants | the Boston Sun, 
are provided with gowns whilst they wash, dry, and mend their scanty at- | and sister, 
tire, after which they bathe, and leave the establishment so much improved | sister. 
in personal appearance, as to be scarcely recognised as the same individuals ! 
who, a short time before, entered in rags, and covered with dirt. Such pi- 

tiable objects possessed no means of 

must have remained in their deplorab 








. fist was aimed at her brother, when her teacher caught her eye. 
aying even the smallest charge, and | my dear,’ said he, ‘ you had better kiss 
e state, but for the gratuitous aid af- | look and the word reached her heart. 


* Stop, 
our brother than strike him.’ The 





degree right when she said 1 was sent by her guardian angel ; but certainly 
the instruments they employed for me were not always like the good an- 
el’s. 

There was always some one or other to take a fancy fo me—not in the 
way of my poor Inclination, but some one, you know, who just liked bright 
eyes and pink cheeks, and so I was tormented by a horrible creature whom 
I hated in my heart. He was an agent of the revolution—pah! | always 
thought of a slaughter-house when he was near me ’ 

‘ At least, you were not so complaisant with him as with your voiturier,’ 
said the Algerian. ‘ You would not bribe him with a kiss ?’ 

‘I gave him many, nevertheless,’ the pretty old woman replied. 
those kisses were the worst part of my role—a token of love without love. 
Wasnt ithard*? Bat no matter, I had a purpose to gain; what I wanted to 
steal was worth a kiss or two, though it is hard to be kissed by those we 
do not love.’ 

‘To steal! What was that? 

‘ His passport. He had shown it to me tout en regle. He expected to 
be sent to Nantes to execute a few thousand murderers; it was made out 
for himself and suite, as he generally had some companions. 

* As soun as I had got possession of this passport the young countess and 
I took a great bundle of clothes and left the town as two washer-women 

M. de Renzi went out for an evening ride and rode farther than he ought in 
duty to have done. A friend at some distance from the city provided him 
with a change of dress and other disguises. We were soon en route. 

‘ A British ship-of-war was watching about for fugitives, and after some 
fearful hazards they got safe toit. The captain received them so well! All 
was over then; they would soon be in England, she would svon be his 
wife, and he would be anexile. I left them on the deck of the English 


forded them. 
‘It is worthy of remark, that, among the young girls that came to wash 
in Glasshouse Yard, many, for the first time in their lives, there had the op- 
portunity of using a washing-tub, and have now become expert washers; 
and it is no unusual circumstance to have applications ‘at the establishment 
for washerwomen to wash in families, so that many not only learn a meang 
of useful employment, but are, to a certain extent, obtaining it through the 
aid of the association, thus combining with its other objects of utility, a novel 
School of Industry.’ 























































THE ‘Camet’ anp THE ‘Neepie’s Eye.’—Lord Nugent, in his recent 
publication, ‘ Lands Classical and Sacred,’ has given an application of the 
wotds which at once proves the fitness of the expression for the object our 
Saviour had in view. Lord Nugent describes himself as about to walk out 
of Hebron through the large gate, when his companions, seeing a train of 
camels approaching, desired him to go through ‘ the eye of the needle ;’ in 
uther words, the small side gate. This his lordship conceives to be a com- 
mon expression, and explanatory of our Saviour’s words; for, he adds, ‘ the 
sumpter camel cannot pass through, unless with great difficulty, and strip. 
ped of his load, his trappings, and his merchandise.’ 


AN Ecyptian Dainty.—I never tasted a better turkey than he gave us ; 
and, upon complimenting him on its great delicacy, [ learned from him the 
Egyptian secret of rendering the flesh particularly tender. Half an hour be- 
fore the bird is killed, a glass of brandy is poured down its throat, which 
produces complete intoxication, and the flesh of the tipsy tarkey acquires a 
tenderness superior to that which is produced even by long keeping—a 
system that would be impracticable in this climate.—Mrs. Romer’s Pil- 
grimage. 

Marrimoniat On Dir.-—A marriage is stated to be arranged between 
the Hon. Mr. Lumley, nephew and heir to the late Countess of Scarborough, 
and Miss Drummond, second daughter of Mr. Drummond (the eminent 


pom ale and Lady Elizabeth Drummond, daughter of the Duke of Rut- 
and. 


* Yes, 


ship.’ 

The pretty old woman wiped a tear from her brilliant eyes. 

‘ And they did not take you?’ our Algerian ejaculated, gazing on the lit- 
tle old dame as if he couid have verily taken her himself. 

‘Take me! ah! the exiles!’ 

And the three notes of admiration were sufficiently explanatory of her 
brief reply. 

‘ Well, you saved them ?’ 

‘Yes, | saved them; I thank God for that.’ 

‘ And what did you do with yourself then ?’ ; 

‘ [returned to Vevay. My poor father was glad ; I made his latter days 
pass more pleasantly: ho did not live long. My dear mother was then 
alone. } bad loved her fondly. I lived for her then, and carried on for 
her my father’s business. We were together some years. J had lovers 
enough—ut least, more than I wanted ; but I never loved any but my Incli- 
nation. He was heard of no more, so all I could do was to listen when 
they spoke of love, and to smile, and refuse to believe; and then they 
would call me a coquette, but | was not so; and they would leave me, and 
I would wish they had never come, for it caused them sorrow; and when 


MarriaGE or Rossin1.—On the 16th inst. the great composer Rossini 
was unifed in the bonds of wedlock, at Bologna, toa Mademoiselle Olympe 
Pelissier. 

Virat Srztistics OF THE Merroporis.—The number of deaths regis- 
tered during the week ending on Saturday, August 22, was 902, of which 
422 were those of females. ‘This is above the average of the correspond- 
ing weeks during the last five summers by no more than four, whilst it is 
below the weekly average of deaths for the same namber of years by 66. 
The births during the week were of exactly the same number of each sex, 
namely, 639, making an increase in the population of 1278. 

Tue League Vorers.—All the county votes, in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, obtained by the purchase of freehold property through the 
agency of the late Anti-Corn Law League, are objected to. 


Prince Albert on their return, orders were 
dinner. 


er hard dropped. She threw her 


arms around his neck aud kissed him. The boy was moved. He could 
have stood against the blow, but he could not withstand a sister’s kiss. 


An apple tree, in the paris of Holme Cultram, Cumberland, has teen 


for the last four weeks an object of considerable interest, from the circum- 
stance of its bearing a full crop of fruit, and having, at the same time, a 
~_ show of blossom, many of which have ‘set’ for a second crop of 
apples. 


On Monday week, the Prince of Wales, while the Queen and Prince 


Albert were on shore at Guernsey, caught a great eels, but, being unable to 
haul it on board, had to shout for assistance from one of the crew of the 


Victoria and Albert. On the circumstance being told to her majesty and 
given for its being dressed tor 


This is the first piscatory achievement ot his royal highness, 


_ Licutine Tuk Streets or Lonvon.—The metropolis and its environs are 
lighted trom eighteen establishments. The amount of capital invested in 
works, pipes, tanks, &c., is L.2,800,000. There are 2500 persons constantly 
employed, which includes 380 lamp-lighters, whose duty itis to clean and 
light 30,400 public lamps. 

EXTRAORDINARY PREFERMENT.—The Rev. Joseph Lambert, curate of 
Marrick, Yorkshire, has been presented by the Marquis of Londonderry to 
the valuable vicarage of Seaham, near Sunderland. ‘The venerable gentle- 
man, who is eighty-four years of age, read himself in on Sunday last, and 
performed the whole duty without apparent fatigue. He has reached a 
patriarchal age on an humble curacy, and unexpectedly obtained a benefice 
with L.300 a year, with the vicarage-house delightfully situated, and fit for 
an episcopal palace. The marquis had no previous acquaintance with the 
rev. gentleman whom he has selected tor this living, 


The demolition of the old house on the Quai Napoleon, said to nave been 
formerly inhabyted by Heloise and Abelard, after having been suspended a 


short time to see if any one would purchase the building for the sake of pre- 
serving it, has been resumed. 


Cost or Stave Trave Suprpression.—A return has been presented to the 
House of Commons ot the men and money expended in the crusade against 
the slave trade, in 1845. The average naval force kept on foot in that year 
for the suppression of the slave trade, was 56 ships, carrying 866 guns, and 
9,289 men. The cost of the vessels employed on the west coast of Atrica 
in 1845, was 291,501. ; of the vessels not employed exclusively on the west 
coast of Africa, 414,253/ ; total, 706,454. The items of ‘ wear and tear,’ 
‘ stores,’ ‘ coals and machinery,’ amounted to 117,793/. for the vessels em- 


ployed exclusively on the west coast of Africa, and 126,291/. for the others: 
a total of 246,0842. 


Front Punch. 
Discovery FoR tHE NeRVES.—Persons, especially five ladies, who, in 





another came it would be the same all over again.’ 

‘ What a pity !’ cried her listener. 

‘Well, but when my mother died it was different with me. 
feels so strange when it has nothing to do! 
move so quickly then.’ 

‘ And you never saw your heroine again, nor the hero you saved ?’ 

‘1 did not say so. Yes, I] saw them; it was in the year 1815. 1 was 
standing leaning over the half-door of my house—it was all my own then, 
a lonely one—the sun was going duwn behind the mountains at the other 
side the lake. There, I just see it now, and that golden path over the blue 
water, and the reddened snow on the mountains. | was looking at it; all 
this makes one thiak of times that are gone, where is the nse of it? But 
just then crack comes the postilion’s whip, sounding in the echoes of the 
hills, crack—crack—crack. ‘Ah here is more of them!’ said the neigh- 
bours, and every one ran out to look, for a little time before we should have 
wondered less at the sound of cannon than at the noise of the postilion’s 
whip. Every day now we saw travellers dashing along. 

‘ But the carriage stopped, the postilion spoke to a man in the street, and 
then crack went the whip again, and it came on to my door. A fine youth 
was on the outside, and alady and gentleman and some sweet little girls 
within, The lady I did not recognise; she was pale, and her brow had the 
marks of care. She had the face of one who had enly just put on joy, and 
could not yet let it be much seen. And a grave, thoughtful man was beside 
her, who smiled, but like one to whom smiles were uncommon. 

‘ The lady called out, * There sie is! it is she !” And the youth jumped 
down and opened the carriage-door with ths air of one who knows he 
gives pleasure ; and I ran out, and the lady spread out her arms, and cried 
“ Minette!’ and the voice was the voice [ had heard in the garret at Mar- 
scilles. , 

‘ And there was the countess weepifg in my arms, and laying her two 
hands on my shoulders, and pushing me back to look in my face, and then 
saying | was not old and worn witi care like her, and then turning to smile 
on her husband, who kept pressing his youngest littie boy into my arms 
and calling all the children to come aud embrace the woman who had saved 
their parents and reunited them. And when ! looke dat her, then I saw it 
was indeed that lovely and terrified girl grown into 9 careful, anxious, yet 
still loving woman. 

‘ The exiles’ lot liad been theirs, and they still wore the exiles’ looks. 
And the neighbours all stood round and wondered, for they bad never heard 

‘ a word of my adventures.’ 
‘Well,’ said our fine gentleman, after a pause, and I almost thought he 
wiped a tear from his eye, ‘did your manner of life change then? They 
did something for you, did they not?’ 

‘I wanted nothing to be done for me,’ the little old woman rather proud- 
ly answered. ‘They could not bring the dead to life. As to any thing else 
I had more than I wanted. They wished me to go to live with them, tor 























































PoLireNrEss oF A Wipow.—Mrs. presents her kind compliments to 
Mr. , and much regrets that she cannot show the pictures to day, as 
Major —— died yesterday evening of apoplexy ; which Mis. the more 
regrets, as it will prevent her having the honour of seeing Sir Walter Scott 
and Miss Edgeworth.—Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 


CucuUmBERS From Russia.—Among the novelties in the list of importa- 





The heart 
My hands and feet did not 





mentioned the arrival of some parcels of cucumbers from Russia, which 


burg off the St. Katherine’s Wharf. 


Lord Panmure, father to the Right Hon. Fox Maule, Secretary at War, 
has given the sum of 1000/. towards the Infirmary for the Relief of the sick 
poor of Arbroath, N.B. 

Carlotta Grisi’s re-appearance at the Académie Royale has been a perfect 
ovation. She was saluted with a floral coronet on her entree. Rachel con- 
tinues extremely ill. 
labours at the Theatre Francais. 


Der Freischuts has been performed at Berlin, in celebration of the anni- 
versary of its first representation five-and-twenty years ago. Since its first 
appearance, the opera has been performed at Berlin 239 times. 
yielded the treasury of the theatre one hundred thousand fraucs; the same 





ceived but fory louis d’ors for nis score! 

Tux Moors.—Unereceventep Featr.—Mr. Campbell, of Monzie,on the 
2ist August, bagged on the hill of Monzie 191 brace of grouse, one black 
cock, one rabbit, and twenty-four hares ; in all 410 head ot game, a number 
greatly exceeding anything yet recorded. The birds are considerably 
stronger than on the 12th, and though very abundant, were extremely shy 
from the recent wet weather. 


Tue Viotins or Ma. Cramer.—On Monday, a portion of these valuable 
violins was sold by auction. There were twenty-nine lots, some of which 
fetched the following prices :—Lot 16, a violin by Andrew Guarnerius, 25/. ; 
Lot 19, a violin by Nicolas Amati, used by Mr. Cramer, when acting as 
leader at various concerts, 16/.; Lot 10, a violin by Joseph Guarnerius, for- 


by the father of Mr. Cramer, 7/.53; a violin by Staines, used by George IIL, 


&c, The whole fetched above 280/. 
The Count de Paris yesterday entered on his ninth year. 


jority on the 24th August, 1356. 


tall tor his age, and resembles in featares his lamented father. His educa 


tucility in German, Italian, and French. 


distressing disorder termed Nervousr 


tions now taking place, and which so frequently call for remark, may be | 


bas just taken place in a vessel named the Victory, arrived from St. Peters- | 


It is doubtful if she wiil ever be able to resume her | 


sum has been paid to the editor—while poor Carl Maria von Weber re- | 


merly in the possession of Pinto, 66 guineas; Lot 21, a violin by Bett, used 
George [V., and William IV., 30 guineas; Lot 11, a violim bow, 2/. 10s., 


According to 
the law of succession to the throne, his Royal Elighness will attain his ma- 
The young Prince enjoys good health, is 


tion has been most carefully attended to, and he expresses himself with 


consequence of inactive or sedentary habits, the too frequent use of close 
Carriages, and an over refined and luxurious regimen, are afflicted with the 

; 1ess, will find their complaint effectual- 
ly cured by six weeks’ reeidence in a Workhouse. 

A Carp.—Mr. Benjamin Disraeli begs leave to inform the Nobility 
| Gentry, and ultra-Co nservative public in general, that he attends Protec: 
| tionist Parties, and has a large collection of speeches of every description al- 
| ways ready, together with a set of sarcasms, which he undertakes shall be 
} caretully delivered either in’ Town or Country. 
| Basy Parktors.—The farce of Repeal, instead ot coming to an en 
: kept upevery day with renewed merriment. Mr. O'Connell has elecied 

as a member oi the Association ‘ Master Thomas Maher, who was born that 
moraing. We are afraid the‘ Hereditary Bondsmen’ must be getting 
rather scarce, if the great Reliever of Ireland is obliged to call on a b iby to 
‘strike the blow” One would fancy too, there had been squalls enough, 
lately, in Conciliation Hall, without calling in the assistance of a new-born 
lifant to junc: ease the disturbance. Where was ‘ Young Ireland’ on the oc- 
casiwn? [t should have moved Master Thomas Maher into the chair; or 
| 18 it waiting till its representative gives its nurse a few 
| * physical force 2?’ 


, IS 


| 
j 
' 
{ 


striking proofs of 


It has | 


How To Ventinate tHE Hovusr or CommMons.—It the House is very 
; cold let Lord George Bentinck begin to speak, and a gradual warmth will 
be the result. If this warmth is more than the Members can bear, jet Mr. 
Disraeli attack Sir Robert Peel, and the astonishing coolness will strike 
every body. [tthe debate is too oppressive, Mr. Peter Borthwick should 
be called upon to speak, and he willclear the House in avery few minutes, 
by sending every member out of it. ‘ 


ve 


| 
| 


RoME ONCE MORE THE City !—A paragraph has gone the round of the 
papers, stating that the Pope is about to confer on Rome municipal insti- 
| tutions, such as are possessed by the other chief cities of Europe. Are 

we, then, to understand that the City of Romulus is to have a Mayor and 
| Aldermen? We hope so. She will then have citizens indeed. 

In her newly-acquired corporation, her Conscript Fathers will revive, 
and the aldermanic gown will worthily replace the toga. We cajl upon 
the Seven Hills, severally and collectively, for a song—a song of joy. Of 
course they will supply the names for the wards over which the new- 
created dignitaries will preside. ‘The Tiber, also, should lend its aid to 
the concert; its bosom swelling, by anticipation, with such joys as now 
yladden the Thames. Yes: imagination revels in the idea of swan-hopping 
up the Tiber. Already we fancy we behold the Eternal City barge floating 
on its yellow waters. We hope these contain white-bait, and that a Ro- 
man Greenwhich and Blackwall wil! be established—if they do not already 
exist—within a convenient distance of the Vatican, . 

Although Britons, our classical sympathies have always made us sorry 




































Monsieur de Renzi was to have his wife's pruperty and to bear her murder- 
ed father’s title, and all the children were made to beg me to go with them. 
‘ But when they were gone I was more alone thanever. I had seen her 
with her busband and her children, and | often saidto myself, ‘“ The wo- 
man that does not provide a home for her heart is a fool.” Certainly | had | 
been robbed of mine; but now I began to feel that any thing was better | 
than to live solely for oneself. 1 told you that the old widower my father 
wanted me to marry bad ason a good many years older than myself. He 
had married and his wife died, and left two sweet children, whom I loved | t 
fondly. 


not do without them. 











would not make them happy. Perhaps this was only a trick of his—I do 
not know; but when he saw my anxiety he persuaded me it was better to 
prevent the danger and be the step-mother myself —_ [t was for the children’s 
sake I did it; but I certainly did not feel so desirous to save them from a | 
cruel stepmother until after | had seen the countess and her bappy family. | 
Besides, he declarsd I had been bis first love, and there is a great deal i 
that especially when the man is a widower. So very soon afier the exiles 
bad passed through Vevay on their return home I married the father of those | 
| 





pee and they are content with their stepmother. 

‘ And there—there—there!’ cried the pretty old woman, tugging a great 
wicker-basket from under the seat, ‘there is my house, and there are the 
children looking for me! Stop, stop, conductor ! this is Vevay. What| 
nousense to write upon that post ‘The road for Italy!’ Bon jour, mes | 
amis! bon jour! Ah, I forgot to tell you in my story that the Revolutionists | 
guillotined their friend Monsieur Emile. Bon jour' bon jour "—Fraser’s 
Magazine. 


—p—— 
{Aiscellancous. 


BATHS AND WASHHOUSES FOR THE POOR. 


We rejoice to find that the benevolent tay 7708 of the founders of these 
admirable institutions have been completely fulfilled. [t appears that from 
the 3rd instant (the opening day of the establishment situate in George st., 
Hampstead,) up to the 22nd, upwards of 9613 persons have availed them- 
selves of the facilities affurded ; and owing tv the insufficient accommoda. 
tion, between 200 and 300 persons have been daily refused on application 
for baths. 


Britain, with a numerous suite, arrived here to-day from Arnheim, 
was received at the station by the governor of the province, and the burgo- 
master of the town. 


made a most extensive purchase of land on the Cliffs south-west of the town, 
c 


They were almost always with me; they loved me, and I could | thereon, tit for the reception and accommodation of persons of the first res 
The father told me he would marry again, and I | pectability. vi ; 
could not bear to think that those children might have a step mother who | easy approach to the beautifal pier, for which Whitby has always been 
famous. 
the company; and sure we are that Whitby will soon feel the revivifying 
influence necessarily attendant on such a large outlay of capital.— Yorkshire | 


AMSTERDAM, August 24,—Her Majesty the Queen Dowager of Great 
She 





| 


An influential company, headed by George Hudson, Esq., M.P., have 





omprising neurly fifty acres, and that it is intended by the spirited projec- 
ors io lay the same out 1n a first-rate style, and to erect splendid mansions | 


The grounds will be most tastefully laid out, with a broad and | 





Surveys and plans are now being made to carry out the views of 
| 


Gazette. 


| 
| 


DanGerovus ConpiTION or WesTMINsTER Baringe.—On Tuesday afters 
noon, considerable alarm was created amongst the numerous workmen em- 
ployed on Westminster Bridge, by the sudden cracking of the crown of one 
of the arches of that structure. Upon making an inspection, it was found 
that the roadway of the bridge, as well as a portion of the foot pavement, 


' had opened very considerably, and the carriage way, a short distance to- 


wards the centre, had to ail appearance sunk several inches. Intelligence 
was qaickly forwarded to the proper anthorities, and during the same night 
the following notice was issued :—‘ Johnson, Mayor—Notice is hereby 
given, that the navigation through the centre, and the two next arches of 
Westminster Bridge, towards the Surrey side of the river, are stopped by 
order of the Lord Mayor.’ 

MinisteriaL Re-uNion.—On Saturday last the principal members of the 

government and a numeruus farty of their supporters in the House of Com- 
mons dined together at a white bait dinner, alt Greenwich. 
Wenuam Lake Ice.—The pure spring-water ice of the Wenham-lake 
Company is now in brisk demand ; and it seems to be admitted upon all 
hands that for actual use it is worth three times as much as rough ice, 
while the retail price is lees, We understand this company have just re- 
ceived a cargo ot 750 tons by the Sabattis, being the largest cargo of ice ever 
imported into Liverpool. 

Morta.ity oN THE West Coast or Arrica.—From returns recently pre- 
sented in the house of commons, it appears that out of 3,334 officers and 
men composing the crews of the vessels employed in the year 1845, in the 
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At the Washhouse establishment, Glasshouse Yard, Glasshouse street, 
East Smithfield, there have been in one year 27 ,622 bathers, 35,480 washers 
and dryers of clothes, 4,522 ironers. This is the best proof of the desire of 
the poor to be neat, clean, and wholesome, when they cai have the requi. 
sites ; and, as to their acknowledgments, those who visit the building hear 
the recipients expres themselves to the following effect:—‘ God bless those 
who give us this benefit! it is the best thing yet that has been done for us, 
for it makes us feel stronger, and better able to go to seek for work, and 
more likely to get it. than when we were so very dirty.’ 














suppression of the slave trade on the west coast, of Africa, 166 died in the 
course of the year, while 104 were invalided. 

We learn from Breslau that Ronge has been sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment, for preaching in the smaliltown of Lachn, without having ob- 
tained the permission of the authorities. 

During the trial of the regicide, Henri, at Paris, Mr. Cobden was present ; 
and according to the France, made this remark to those who accompanied 
him :—This is a madman, who is but too happy to havelfound a pedesia! for 





A report of the proceedings at the latter establishment says, ‘ several of 





his fully and persons in their reasonto listen to him.’ 


to see Rome snuffed out by London 
is a Pope to a Lord Mayor? 
men. 
throughout the world, be as celebrated as the Roman nose ! 


True, Rome has a Pope ; but what 
She will now boast of a Mayor and Alder 
May they prove worthy of her; and may the Roman Corporation, 


FASHIONABLE ARRIV4ALS.— A cargo of Wenham Lake Ice from America. 


It is at present remaining in the Strand, previous to mixing in society ; 
but it is expected the entire party will break up at the end of the fashion- 


able season. The greater part of it has been invited by a noble Lord to 
take the waters. 
Very Like AN Od Jozr.—Elihu Burritt has lately favoured the public 
with a batch of recipes for making cakes from Indian corn flour. One of 
them has been sent to our office with the following heading: ‘ The Lan- 


guage of Flours by the Author of ‘* Olive Leaves,” ? 


Roya TitLe.—Ex-King Hudson has been crowned lately on the East 


|} ern Counties’ Railway, under the title of *‘ King Boreas,’ or * Boreas the 


Great,’ for he is found by all his subjects to be such a * blustering railer.’ 


RaAisinG THE Winv.—The German Band has left Ramsgate. They 
were compelled at last to make a raffle of their instruments before they 
could get money enough to leave the place. A young lady of fortune got 
the Ophicleide, whilst the Serpent fell to the lot of a wealthy inhabitan’, 
who had tempted the unfortunate band to visit the town. 

Tue Lone Vacarion.—-A Pastry-cook in Fleet Street, finding he 
not sell a bun a day, has shut up shop, and written on his shutters, ‘G 
to America, during the Repairs.’ 


id 
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Wepopines ExecuTep at THE SuHortest Nottce.—The Spanish Minis« 
ters have sent over an order to Coburg House for to 


a nice ;young mat 
marry the Queen. 


Tue Greys’-Inn ApMisistTRATION.—The late Earl Grey was Carica- 
tured with his tail of 70, having provided for that number of his family, 
The present Administration under Lord John Russell, has a strong ten 
dency to turn grey, which is a very bad sign in a Whig. 

One of his private secretaries is a Grey. 


Sir George Grey is Colonial Secretary. : 

Mr. C. Wood, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is Lord Grey's brothere 
in-law. 

There is also Lord Grey, and his private secretary, Honourable Captain 
Grey 

In fact, there are so many Greys that we wish Mr. Hume, when Par- 
liament returns from grouse-shooting, would move fir a list of all the 


Greys who are at present employed in pumping the engine of state.— 
Should they ever resign in a body, they will certainly be able, in applying 
for the Chiltern Hundreds, to take a Chiltern a-piece. 


WanTEp, a Pair or Mustacues—By a young gentleman who is going 
to spend a month (and his quarter’s salary) in Paris. They must be very 
fierce, and have a decided military tur! Colour no object. Apply, with 
specimen, at Somerset House, after four o'e ock. 
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Rutperial Pavliantent. 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK AND LORD LYNDHURST. 
House of Commons, Aug. \7. 


[The following are the leading points io the unfortunate dispute between 
the above noblemen. } , 

Lord GEORGE BENTINCK called the attention of the House to a job 
which had been committed in the appointment of Mr. David Pollock, 
brother of Chief Baron Pollock, to the office of Chief Justice of Bombay— 

On the 29th June, Ministers announced their resignation ; on the 30th, 
Mr. David Pollock, then a Commissioner for the Relief of Insolvent Debt- 
ors, was appointed Chief Justice of Bombay. Lord George's a ob ps 
that at that time Sir Henry Roper, who held the office, had not tender ; his 
resignation. That judge was ia the seventh year of the performance o! his 
duties; at the expiry of bis seventh year he would be entitled to a retiring 
pension of £1,000 a year, but a service of five years aud less than ~ 
would only entitle him to a pension of L700. Sir Henry Roper’s sevent 
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man who occupied a high position in his profession, and who held a close 
connexion with the living in question. Last night, however, on looking 
over the Clergy List, he discovered, to his amazement and perfect horror, 
that the living of Nocton was not in the gift of the Lord Chancellor at all. 
He thought it, therefore, his duty, in the face of the House and the coun- 
try, to retract that charge as publicly as he had made it. He offered in the 
most full and ample maaner the best amends in his power. If his statement 
had hurt the feelings of the noble Lords for four-and-twenty hours, he could 
assure them they had ample compensation in the deep humiliation he felt at 
having made an anjust accusation against them.* 


House of Peers, Aug. 20. 

Lord LYNDHURST gave his explanation of all the circumstances— 
He would not assume that the report which had appeared in the morning 
papers of Wednesday of a speech delivered in the other House by Lord 
G Bentinck was a correct report; and he made this qualification on account 
of the coarseness of the language imputed to the noble Lord, and the char- 
acter and the nature of the impatatioas made. He would confine himselt 


ar would have expired on the 2d November; but the appointment of | 0 a statement of the particulars of the transaction. ‘ My noble friend the 
ye 2 


i i ’ i Mr. Pol- 
Mr. Pollock had deprived him of the larger pension. As soon as M 
lock’s appointment was made, he became the actual Chief Justice of <p 
hay, and all the acts aud decisions of Sir Henry Roper woald be illegal an 


late President of the Board of Control applied to me early in the spring, 
asking me to recommend to him certain individuals whom [ considered 
competent for the office of a judge in India. I understand that the office had 


‘ se into | beeu previously Offered to au individual of considerable eminence at the 
, ery moment, it had been necessary to introduce iu ; , ; - « de rine 
Ske ee of Pacilemaih bill, which, under the title of the Patents bar, who declined to accept it. In consequence of the request of my noble 


and Commission Bill, was, in point of fact, a bill for concealing this nefa- 
rious job, and at the same time for gran'ing an indemnity to the perpetra- 
tors ot it. The object of the appointment of Mr. David Pollock was to 


friend, [ returned to him the names ot six ur seven gentlemen ; among which 
was that of Mr. David Pollock, as a person whom I considered tully com- 
petent to discharge the duties of Chief Justice of Bombay, and who I un- 


create a vacancy in the Commissionership of Bankraptcy wherewith to re- derstood was willing to accept the appointment. I believe that the noble 


ward the private secretary of my Lord Lyndharst: and the mode of pro. 


ceeding was this; Sir Heary Roper was to be superseded by the appoint- 


Earl did not confine his application to myself, but that he also consulted a 
learned and eminent individual as to the qualifications of the gentlemen to 


. » office of Chief C issi in | Whom [ have relerred The result was, that he selected for the office Mr. 
, - Mr. David Pollock, who held the office of Chief Commissioner in ' ' esult : 
london hoe the Reliet of Insulvent Debtors; Mr. David Pollock was again | David Pollock, brother of the Caief Baron of the Exchequer,’ 
in his tarn to be succeeded in his oilice by Mr. Phillips, the Commissioner Io consequence ol the selection, a vacancy wee created in another office—- 
of the Court of Bankruptcy at Liverpool ; thus to make a vacancy there, to that of Commissioner in the Insulvent Court. * Mr. Paillips applied to me 


which Mr. Perry, the private secretary of the late Lord Chancellor, had 


to be appointed to that vacant office. He had been appointed a Commis- 


heen since appointed. Lord George had nothing to say against the charac- sioner of the Court of Bankruptcy three years ago; but tuat he had met 














' of whom—tarmers, shopkeepers, artisans, and labourers—are his tenants, 


Mr. Wilson was appointed. 

‘Now, what is the charge against me and my noble friend? It is the 
most extraordinary charge ever preferred against a public man, without 
evidence upon which to rest it. The noble Lord does not state it upon his 
own knowledge, but says it was communicated to him by some individual. 
He does not even name the individual. ‘The individual conjectures or con- 
cludes the fact is so; but he does not state the grounds on which he arrives 
at that conclusion. [s it possible that any man filling a public situatioa— 
pretending to direct the councils ofa country or a party—( Laughter)—could 
bring forward an accusation of this grave character against a public man, 
founded upon such evidence or such surmises as these? It is condemnatory 
of the individual—it shows him \o be utterly unfit to hold office—it uuerly 
destroys his characier. Jt is not only silly, weak, and low, but its silliness, 
weakness, and lowness, are equalled by 11s folly and baseness.’ 

Lord Lyndhurst next referred to the circumstances under which ‘ the Pa- 
tent Commission Bill’ was introduced by the present ministers. ‘Sir Henry 
Roper sent in his resignation, to take place on the 2d of November. My 
noble friend sent to the Colonia! Office afier he hai fixed upou Mr David 
Pollock as the successor of Sir Henry Roper, and requesied a patent to be 
made out as from the 21 of November. My noble friend is no lawyer, and 
he was told by the Colonial Office that it was irregular; that a prospective 
appointment could not be made oul; that it was, in fact, the grant ot an 
office in reversion. The answer of my noble friend was,‘ Tbey must make 
out the patent according to the usual form,” and the patent was made out 
according to the usual fourm, [| admit that it was incorrect, because by the 
grant of the cffice to Mr David Polivck the office of Sir Henry Roper in 
India was atan end, and he would be discharging the duties ot a judge 
when he was no longer a judge. Nothing could be more itregular than 
that : but that is not peculiar to the Colonial! Office as it at present subsists; 
it is not peculiar to my noble friend. {t has been the constant practice. 
‘The same circumstances occurred on the appointment of Sir Henry Roper 
himself; the same circumstances occurred on the appvintment of Sir Riche 
ard Comyn; the same circumstances occurred on the appointment of Sir 
Charles Grey; the same circumstances occurred, | believe, in every in- 
siance where an appointment has been made on the surrender of a judge in 








ter of Mr. David Pollock; he believed that his legal attainments were great ; 
aud though he might be something out of practice as regarded that portion 
of the law which he would have w administer, Lord George did not mean 
to say that he was not fit to hold the office of Chief Justice of Bombay, — 
though his age, being sixty-five, was rather greater than those who were 
sent out to the East indies to fill the situation of Chiet Justice had generally 
attained, hen, with respecttu Mr. Phillips, he had nothing to say against 
his character or against his legal attainments: he believed that a more 
capable man for executing the vaties of Chief Commissioner for the reliet | 
ot Insolvent Dehtors did nut exist; and so far as he was concerned it could 
not be imputed .o him that he had taken any part in this job. The office 
which he nad vacated entitled him to a salary of L.1,800 a year, and the 
otlice to which he had succeeded entitled him only to a salary of L.500 a 
year. Private reasons, and feelings to which he would not advert, founded 
upon a domestic calamity which he had met with, had made it desirable to 
him personally to leave Liverpool, the place where he had met with that 
atHiction. If it should bs that Mr. Pahillips was indebted tor his promotion 
to that office and for the tulfilment of his wishes to one Ex-Chancellor, to 
the patronage and friendship of another Ex-Chancellor, who was as it were 
a second honorary Cnancelior during the existence otf the late Goverament 
—pertorming the legislative duties iu the other House of Parliament which 
were abandoned by Lord Lyadhurst—taking the part, the difficult part ol 
defending her M_jesty’s late Ministers against those attacks which were 
sonstanily made in that House, thoug notin this House, upon their honour | 
and consistency in their late proceedings—that was no disparagement to 
Mr. Phillips; and Lord George rejuiced that Mr. Phillips, through the in- 
terference ot Lord Brougham, had obtained the appointment, if it were 
through his interference that he bad obtained the object of his wishes. He 
had no charge to make against Lord Brougham, if, as the reward of his | 
fidelity and zeal in the detence of her Majesty’s late Prime Minister, this 
sop Was given to him to southe aad gratify hisieelings. But when he came | 
to another part of the case, and looked at the appoin ment of Mr. Perry, he | 
was bound to say that this was a very great job. Mr. Perry, as he believed, 
had no practice tor many years in the courts ot law; and, as he was in- | 
formed, he was accompanied to Liverpool by Mr. Commissioner Holroyd, 
to dry-nurse him in tae new duties he bad to perform. He had treated of | 
this matter as though it was an appointment made by the Lord Chancellor 
Lyndhurst. He was well aware that the appointment of Mr, David Pollock 





| stances | had passed over that gentleman, | should have been guilty of an 


| gross job: Mr. Perry, he believed, had had no practice in the courts of law 


with a very severe domestic misfortune avouta year since; and he had ap 
plied to me several times in consequence to remove him from the scene of 
his misfortune to some other part of the country, even at a considerable sa- 
crifice of income; his wile and daughter having left Liverpool and gone to 
reside at Cheltenham. [ replied, that I had no cpportunity of removing him. 
Mr. Phillips then, either by himself or through a noble and learned Lord 
who is not present, applied to the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment to place him in the vacant situation to which [ have referred. I was 
not aware of that application, nor was it communicated to me until after- 
wards. Sir James Graham wrote to me, asking if 1 thought Mr. Phillips 
qualified tor the situation ot Commissioner of Insolvent Debtors? In an- 
swet to this, | replied, that | had appointed him a Commissioner of Bank- 
ruptcy three years betore; that he had assiduously discharged bis duties; 
that | was informed that in no instance had there been an appeal from his 
decisions; and that I considered him qualified tor an office analogous to 
that which he had so well discharged. 1 had nothing further to do with the 
appointment of Mr, Phillips.’ 

‘In consequence of the appointment of Mr, Phillips, a vacancy occurred 
in the office of Commissioner of the Bankruptcy Court at Liverpool; and I 
placed in that effice Mr. Perry, my principal secretary. He had served me 
long in that capacity ; I bad continual opportunities of observing his integ | 





| rity, his great industry, and his talents; and | may say with confidence, that | 
| he is well versed in the laws of his country. No person who would have | 


. é . . | 
accepted that office could discharge its duties more faithfully and more com- 


pletely than I am convinced Mr. Perry will do. If under such circum- | 
act of injustice. If, in consequence of any observations that might be made, 
L had retrained from appointing him, I shoula have been guilty of an act of 
meanness and baseness. I placed Mr. Perry in that appointment ; and 
many Members of this House must have observed his acumen and qualifi 
cations for business.’ * The noble Lord is reported to have said that. * as 
regarded the appointment of Mr. Perry, he was bound to say that it was a 


connected with the description of business te which he was appointed; and 
he was informed that he had been accompanied to Liverpool by Commis- 
sioner Holroyd, as it were to dry-nurse him in those few duties he would 

have to perform.’ The noble Lord casts out imputations with a liberality | 
quite unexampled in a popular assembly. Mr. Pitt, speaking ouce of Na- | 





> Py ‘ 2 ai - nc ‘ ia s ‘ ‘ \ 
did not rest in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, but that it rested in the | poleon, said that nothing was too great for his ambition or too small for the 


gitt of the President of the Board ot Control. He believed that the ap- 
poiatment was actually notified to Mr. Pollock, unsought and unasked for 
by him; that, in fact, it was notified to him by the late Lord Chancellor, 
and pressed upon him. There wasa rumour out of doors that there had | 
been a barter of patronage in this instance, and that in exchange for the 
patronage of the Cuief Justiceship of Bombay the patronage of the living of 
Nocton, which became vacant on the death of the Dean of Windsor tour 
months ago, was given to my Lord Ripon; and he had yet to learn whether 
the living of Nocton had not been disposed oi, as well as the patronage of 
the Chiet Justiceship of Bombay. Well, he cared not whether the patron- 
age was ip the Lord Chancellor Lyncharst or in the late President of the 


' 
| 
grasp ot hisrapacity. It appears that there is nothing the noble Lord will | 
not iueeed io for the purpose of giving veut to his spleen and his animosity. | 
he facts of the case are, tliat in consequence of Mr. Phillips coming up to | 
London, it became necessary that some one should do duty in his absence, | 
and | requested Mr. Holroyd to go down to Liverpool. He went down on | 
the 23d ot June. I forget the precise day when Mr. Perry was appuinted, 
bat the day alter Mr. Holroyd returned te town. So much for the state- 
ment that Mr. tlolroyd accompanied Mr. Perry to Liverpool to give him 
instructions in the manner of discharging bis duties. These are the imputa- 
lions thrown out, regardless of the character of the individuals against whom 
they are directed.’ 





Board of Control, Lord Ripon. It was a mater altogether pertaining to the 
late Government, and in which the late Government only were concerned, 
3ut to whomsoever the job belonged, it was a job, and one of the most ne- 
farious jobs that he recollected during the eighteen years that he had had a 
seat in Parliament. He must say that it was one which came with peculiar 
ill grace trom Lord Lyndharst, who in the year iS41 threw out the Charit- 
able Trusts Bill, ou the ground mainly that it was not fitting that a Govern- 
ment which was On the eve of a dissolution should have tie distribution of 
so much patronage. Now, as the Government in the present instance was 
not on the eve of dissolution, but was actuajly defunct when it made this 
appointment, he thought he was justified in saying that a more profligate 
avidity for patronage never was Jisplayed by any Government. 

Sic JOLIN HOBHOUSE would state the facts; leaving the House to 
come to its own conclusion— 

Shorily atier his accession to office, his attention was called to the appoint- 
ment of Mr, Poliock; and on looking at the correspondence, he found that 
certain irregularities had taken place, In a letter dated L4th February 1846, 
Sir Henry Roper wrote to Lord Ripon, expressing his wish to retire not im- 
mediately, but on the 24 of November, ai which time he would be entitled 
to the pension of J, 1,000 a year. ‘This letter was received on the 27th of 
March; and on the 4th of May Lord Ripon intimated to Sir Henry Roper 
that his resignation had been accepted, and that he would have the asual 
retiring pension, his resignation to take place on the 2d of November. On 
the 16tn of June, Lord Ripon requested Mr. Gladstone, the Secretary tor 
the Colonies, to make out a patent in the usual form, giving to Mr Pollock 
the appointment of Chief Justice of Bombay, in the room of Sir Henry 
Roper, whose resignation had been accepted trom the 2d of November. Mr 
Gladstone, however, on consulting with the proper officer, intormed Lord 
Ripon that the appointment could nut be made in that form, as it was illegal 
to appoint a judge in prospectu Lord Ripon then ordered letters-patent to 
be made ont, appointing Mr. Pollock forthwith Chief Justice of Bombay ; 
and this was done on the Ist of July. The patent contained a clause an- 
nulling the appointment of Sir Henry Roper. On observing this, Sir John 
Hobhouse suspected that Sir Henry’s functions ceased trom that date; and 
being afraid that something unpleasant might occur out of the trials, civil 
or criminal, that should take place under that judge, he consalted the 
Attorney-General; who advised the introduction ot a bill to legalize all the 
proceedings which might take place between Mr. Pollock’s appointment 
and the time of his commencing the duties of his office. Without doubt, 
an irregularity had been committed; but it was not the only one; similar 
‘accidents’ had occurred in former times. When the bill came betore the 
House it would be the most fitting time for discussing the whole subject. 

Sir JAMES WEIR HOGG was ot opinion that the appointment might 
have been made in the way originally proposed by Lord Ripon— 

The late Sir William Follett, Mr. Frederick Pollock, and Mr. W. R. 
Spankie, were consulted by the East India Company as to the appointment 
of a successor to Sir Edward Ryan; and their opinion was that an appoint- 
ment might be made to take effect at the departure of the judge holding 
office. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL upheld the opinion he had given— 
w_He had not given that opinion till he had tortitied it by the opinion of the 
present Lord Chief Baron, The present Lord Chancellor was also of the 
same opinion; and so was Lord Lyndhurst; and so, he believed, was the 
late Attorney-General. 

August 19. 

Lord GEORGE BENTINCK availed himseif of the opportunity afforded 
to make an amende honourable to Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Ripon— 


Lord Lyndhurst next came to a graver charge, perhaps the only part of 
the charge which deserves serious consideration; namely, that, in fact, the 
appointment of Mr. Pollock was made in consequence of a bargain with 
Lord Ripon that a friend of that nubleman’s should be presented by the 
Lord Chancellor to the living of Nocton. That charge had since been aban- 
doned, but on false grounds. ‘ ‘he presentation was in the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 1 presented (o the living. Iam ready to avow that I presented to 
the living ; and I presume, therefore, that the noble Lord, who retracted 
that charge, will now retract his retractation, and will revert to bis original 
accusation. Why do [ mention these circumstances? To point out the 
levity of this man; that he makes charges without investigation, that he re- 
tracts them without investigation, and that he is indifferent to what hedoes. 
He utters these attacks without the least consideration how they may ope- 
rate or whom they may injure.’ Lord Lyndhurst had already stated that he 
had no further concern with the appointment of Mr. Pollock than that of 
mentioning his name in coanexion with five or six others. Lord Ripon 
made his selection uninfluenced by Lord Lyndhurst in theleast. But as to 
the living of Nocton, he would state the circumstances under which that 
presentation was made, ‘ My noble friend wrote to me upon the sudden 
death of the late Dean of Windsor, who beld the living, to mention the cir- 
comstance, and asking me to present a friend of his to the living. The rea- 
| Ons Upon which he grounded his application were these: he said—‘ [ hold 
the whole parish, except a small portion of the glebe-land which i8 in the 
centre: I have recently laid out a large sum of money in building anew 
house as my future place of residence in the country, my former house 
having been burntdown: I have endowed a large school, and paid the ex- 
eee of a schoolmaster and schoolmistress: the church has been greatly en- 
arged for the purpose of accommodating a greater number of persons, and [ 
paid two-thirds ot the expense ol that enlargement. It is most material to 
us to have a person in whom we may place the most implicit confidence as 
our minister; the residence of the minister is within a few yards of my 
house; the church is close by. Iam most desirous, therefore, under these 
circumstances, that you will consent to present the person whom I shall re- 
commend.”’ Subsequently, wriling to the Lord Chancellor, on the 9th May, 
Lord Ripon says—‘*‘ It is of the utmost importance, not only to myself in- 
dividually, but to the good ofa very extensive parish, that the Vicar should 
be a person with whom I could act in perfect harmony for the benefit of 
the parishioners. ‘This vicarage belonged for generations to the owners of 
the Nocton estate, and it was merely by an accident that the right of pre- 





India. And the consequence would be that all intermediate acts done by 
that judge in India would be iuvalid, his power as a judge being at an end. 
The bill, then, brought in by my noble and learned triend, does not refer to 
this peculiar case only ; it reiers to every one of those instances to which [ 
have alluded. It is necessary for the purpose of making valid those acts 
which are performed by a judge after that judge has been superseded.’ 
Referring again to Lord George Bentinck, Lord Lyndhurst asked if it 
accorded with hzs sense of justice to bring forward the charge he had done 
without in the first instance requesting some explanation trom the parties 
agaiust whom it is directed, or without giving them some notice cf his in- 
tention to prefer it? ‘Perhaps the nuble Lord thinks everything fair in his 
politics-——that to blacken and traduce the character of a political opponent, 
by means however base aud ioul, is periecily justifiable. Perhaps the noble 
Lord may have acted upon that principle. Or perhaps, from his early asso- 
ciations and early habiis—({A laugh)—he may have been led to form so low 
an opinion of the principles on which manxind acts, as to suppose that every 
man in the transactions of public life must be directed by the same base, 
selfish, and sordid motives. J cannot ascribe it to any other principle than 
one of those to which I have referred. lt bas been said, and well said, that 
to be praised by a person who is himself the subjeet of praise adds tenfold 
to the value of the acknowledgement : the same 1s applicable to calamny— 
the best antidote agaiast calumy will often be found in the character of the 
calumniator. Ido not know with respect to the noble Lord’s slander that 
it is, as ine poet says, “ sharp as the point of a swoid’: if it is not, it is from 
want of power, and not of inclination, If his tongue does not outvenom 


| all the worms of the Nile, it is uot from ihe want of will, but trom want of 


power to instil the poison. A distinguished writer has this allusion with 
respect to persons who have unjustly assailed him—‘‘the sting of the wasp 
may fester and inflame long aiter the venomous insect has left its life and 
sting in the wound.” Venomous! I should have said vexatious. Yes, my 
Lords, although refuted, these attacks are not harmless; they have a public 
eflect—sometimes a lasting effect. Persous remember the attack—they do 
not always remember the defence. To me, my Lords, it is most humilia- 
ting, at the close of my public lite, and at the close, I may say, almost of my 
natural life, to be called upon to repel accusations of this kind. 1 know 
your Lordships will bear with me upon an occasion like the present. | rely 


| on your Lordships to come to a correct judgment; and I throw myself upon 


your Lordships’ consideration, and the consideration of the country’ [Lord 
Lyndhurst sat down amidst cordial! cheering.] 
House of Commons, Aug. 22, 1845. 

Lerd GEORGE BENTINCK made his rejoinder against Lord Lynd- 
hurst in the House of Commons last night. He took the occasion afforded 
hy the second reading of the Patent Commission Bill, and delivered a long 
speech. 

He was charged with ‘levity’ in making his retraction on Wednesday 
night: that charge came ill from Lord Lyndhurst, who was, in the House of 
Lords, the leading member of the Government appointing the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, the autbors uf the mistake in the Clergy List on which Lord 
George had based his retraction. 

Lord George went over Lord Lyndhurst’s explanation in detail; givin 
it a new colouring in the process of recital, and contending that it stil left 
the affair one of grave suspicion. (A single instance will show the way in 
which he twisted the recital of admitted jacts. He described the gift of 
the living of Nocton to a private ftrieud of Lord Ripon’s ; and then said that 
‘afterwards’ Lord Lyndhurst sent a list of six or seven gentlemen as_per- 
sons suited for the Bombay judgeship, without mentioning that Lord Ripon 
first applied to Lord Lyndhurst tor that list.) Putting all the facts together 
he maintained that their coincidence proved a friendly exchange of patron- 
age between the two Ministers. He denied that there was a single instance 
iu which an Indian judge had been superseded on his conditional resignation, 
as Sir Henry Roper had been. Mr. Perry had been nineteen years out of 
practice, and did not possess the public confidence. Altogether, this com- 
plicated transaction, he repeated, was a ‘ nefarious job.’ 

He was not ashamed of his ‘ early associates and habits.’ It was among 
the objects of his pride that he was still one of the stewards o! the Jockey 
Club. For eighteen years that he had sat in Parliament he had never re- 
ceived one shilling of the public money ; had never asked any Minister for 
employment or patvonage ; and his early associaies had been Mr. Canning 
and Lord Stanley. It could not be retorted that Lord Lyndharst’s calum- 
nies are ‘ coarse’: his sarcasm is classical, his weapon polished; and while 
he uses the rapier with the strength of a giant, Lord George confessed that 
he himself is obliged to wield the broad-sword and the bayonet. 

But when Lord Lyndharst brought ciarges of selfishness, sordidness,and 
rapacity, he ought to have carried his memory back to Friday the 10th of 
July. Lord George had disclaimed adherence to the late Government and 
had attaciced it betore that duy ; yet on that day Lord Lyndhurst condes- 
cended to send a messenger to Lord George, a great merchant in the city of 
London, accompanied by the Lord Chancellor’s own secretary. The gen- 
tleman called at nine o'clock in the morning: and a proposition was made 
to Lord George, that he should join a minority, represented by Lord Lynd- 
hurst to exist in the late Cabinet, on the subject of the Sugar-duties. ‘Ido 
not know whether Lord Lyndhurst and the three colleagues who he inti- 
mated agreed with him were to serve with me or under me; bat this [ 
know, that had I been ambitions, bad it been my object only to obtain 
power, the opportunity was offered me ; whilst the breath which had an- 
nounced the Royal aseent to the passing of the Corn Bill was scarcely cold, 
the proposition was made to me tiat 1 should join with those of the late 
Government who, while they had supported, had condemned the measures 








sentation lapsed” —I presume, by that, it became escheated—“ to the 
Crown; but it has invariably been given at the recommendation of the owner 
of Nocton.”’’ 

Lord Lyndhurst went on to state, that he had been extremely anxious to 
provide for Mr. Bayley, the son of one of the Professors at Oxtord, and the 
son of a gentleman with whom he was intimately acquainted at college. 
Bat on the 13.h ot May, another letter from Lord Ripon corrected an omis- 
sion in his tormer letier, and stated that the school is maintained entirely at 
his expense; that he had provided a schoolroom of adequate dimensions, 
an excellent house for the schoolmasterjand mistress; that he had spared no 
expense to promote the comfort and wellbeing of the people there, every one 








* The Times corrects this correction. ‘ Lurd George has unquestionably 
been misled ; but it is in his retractation, not in his attack = in his eagerness 
to do justice, not in his anxiely to expose delinquency. The living of 
Nocton is a Chancellor’s living, and it wus presented to a friend of Lord 
Ripon’s. ‘The statement in the Clergy List of 1545 is an error, and, as 
such, is corrected in the number for the present year. . . . Wesus 


Tn connexion with the appointment of Mr Pollock to the Chief Justiceship | pect that the error in the Clergy List ol preceding years may be traced to 


of Bombay, he had been guilty of insinuating that there had been a barter ot 


the reports of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of 1831; which, by a strange 
I y g 


patronage between Lord Lyndburst and Lord Ripon in reference to the blunder, represents the living of Nocton to be in the gift of a certain Ho. 





living of Nocton. He had made the assertion on the authority of a gentle- | nourable G, Hobart.’— Times. 


of that Government. (Great Cheering.) Aud it was proposed by Lord 
Lyndhorst that he should personally wait upon that selfish, that sordid, that 
base individual who is now addressing you.’ /Cheers.) Lord George de- 
clined the honour of the visit, and referred Lord Lyndbarst to Lord Stan- 
ley; intimating, perhaps in strong language, the manner In which his feel- 
ings revolted at sucha coalition. Perliaps the frankness of his langage had 
not been forgiven He now hoped he had proved that he could not have 
been the base, sordid, and se!fish individual that Lord Lyndhurst had re- 
presented him. (Loud Cheers.) 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY expressed surprise that Lord George had 
omitted to netice a communication from Mr. Perry. 

Lord GEORGE BENTINCK said, he bad forgotten it!—he had not 
thought it of so much importance—had not supposed any necessity to no- 
tice itafter Lord Lyndhvrst’s explanation of the poinu Mr. Commissioner 
Holroyd had no/ been sent to Liverpool to ‘dry-uurse”” Mr. Perry; but he 
had gone in the interval before Mr Perry’s arrival, no doubt to louk up the 
arrears. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY would not touch the rest of Lord George's 
statement: those whom it concerned were well able to defend themselves, 

The bill was read a second time, and committed. 

LORD LYNDHURST AND LORD GEORGE BENTINCK,. 


The House of Peers had a sitting on Saturday; which enabled Lord 
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LYNDHURST to put forth an instant reply to Lord George Bentinck’s as- 
sertion of the preceding evening, that Lord Lyndhurst had made to him, 
through a mutual friend, overtures fora political partnership— 

He did not consider it necessary to go into other parts ot Lord George 
Bentinck’s statement, but would limit himself to the new matter 1n- 
troduced. Atter the present Government was formed, the different mem- 
bers of the Conservative party appeared to show a desire to unite. This 
feeling was displayed in the House of Lords; and it appeared to Lord 
Lyndhurst exceedingly desirab‘e that the same object should be effected 











inthe other House. He thought that from the position he stood in—well | party connexion. 


known to be retiring finally from public life—he might, without a suspi- 
cion that he had any personal object in view, offer his mediation in this 
behalf. He represented to several of his: friends, members of the other 
House, that it was of great importance that former differences should be 
forgotten, now that the great measure was passed which had mainly led 
to those differences. In order that his effort might not be subjected to 
misconstruction, he communicated with Sir Robert Peel, as well as others. 
«<{ called upon the right honourable Baronet at the head of the late Gov- 
ernment, and stated to him what I intended todo. I called upon him, 
not for the purpose of obtaining any opinion from him—not to obtain his 
concurrence—but to let him know what I was doing and intended to do. 
On that occasion, I stated to hira what I had stated before to every other 
person with whom I had communicated on the subject, namely, that what 
I was doing had no reference to any particular measure or set of measures, 
but that I only desired to put an end to the differences which existed, and 
again to unite the Conservative party. I made the same communication 
to the right honourable Baronet who was lately the Secretary for the 
Home Department, almost in the same terms, and with the same qualifi- 
cation. While this was going on, and atter I had seen several friends on 
the subject, a gentleman with whom I was formerly much acquainted, but 
the intercourse with whom had been suspended in consequence of recent 

olitical differences, called upon me for the purpose of learning what my 
intentions were on the subject. I told him frankly the course which [ 
meant to pursue; and he did not disapprove of it. I found it, however, 
impossible to communicate with individuals who had entertained feelings 
hostile to myself and the late Government, to any sufficient extent to ac- 
complish the object which I had in view. Lord Stanley was at that time 
absent from London, in a distant part of the country; and therefore it oc- 
curred to me that it would be best, under the circumstances, to open a 
communication with the noble Lord who had been selected as the leader 
of the Protectionist party in the House ot Commons—Lord George Ben- 
tinck. Accordingly, I sent a simple message to him, requesting to know 
whether he would see me for the purpose of considering whether the dif- 
ferences which existed among the Conservative party might not be settled. 
I sent that message through the gentleman to whom reference is reported 
to have been made in the other House. No alixsion whatever was made lo 
the Sugar Bill, nor did it ever enter into my coutemplation. It was a mere 
simple message, requesting 10 know whether he would meet me, either at 
his own house or at my residence. The answer I received was a very 
short and simple one, namely, that he was disposed to decline the pro- 
posal, because he wished any communication of that nature to be made to 
Lord Stanley rather to him. The gentleman who was bearer of the 
message was not known to me; | had never seen him before. I do not 
know what passed on the occasion, and the only thing of which I am cog- 
nizant is the return of the message to which I have referred. It is re- 
ported to have been said by the noble Lord, that I had stated that three 
other late Cabinet Ministers entertained the same views as myself, and 
that my object was to oppose the Sugar Bill. 1 can only say that, as far as 
I am concerned, nothing of the kind was said, or even in the most distant 
manner alluded to. I have seen the gentleman who carried the message 
back, and who is alluded to as an eminent merchant, only once since; and [{ 
never conversed with him on the subject. I sent the message, | received 
the answer, and I dismissed the subject at once from my mind. I tried 
two or three other quarters, to see if the parties could advance the object 
which | had in view; but I found so much bitterness of feeling, and so 
much personal hostility, that | abandoned the task, and took no further 
steps inthe matter. I made no secret of what had occurred. I mentioned | 
it to several noble Lords who are members of this House; and among 
others,I stated it to a noble Lord opposite, whom I have now in my eye 
(‘‘ Hear, hear!’ from the Earl cf Clarendon.) Itold him of the attempt 
which | had made, and that I had found there was so much of bitterness 
remaining among the members of the party that it was impossible to ac- 
complish the object which I had in view, and that I had therefore aban- 
doned the task. Now, what is the story built upon this? It is that I 
wanted to raise a factious opposition to the Sugar Bill. That I utterly 
deny. I took no part in the discussion upon that measure; I did not even 
vole upon the question. 








again come into office in conjunction with him. Now everybody wel! 
knows that I am not a candidate for office. Everybody holding office has 
been acquainted with the fact, that, in consequence of a severe attack of 
illness, office has been to me a painful and irksome task, and that I am de- 
sirous of retiring from public lite, and passing the short remainder of my 
days in the society of my friends and family; and nothing could have 
dragged me forth, even on this occasion, but the virulent personal attack 
which has been made upon me.” He had corresponded that morning with 
the gentleman who was the bearer of the message; and his report of what 
took place between him and Lord George Bentinck was written down 
from his dictation, and is as follows—*‘ I stated to Lord George Bentinck, 
that I had come with a message from Lord Lyndhurst, the object of which 
was to express a desire, on the part of his Lordship, that the Conserva- 
tive party, which was now unfortunately split up, should be reunited as 
speedily as possible ; and that several of his political friends joined in this 
feeling with him. That he would be happy to come into personal com- 
munication with Lord George Bentinck with that view, either at his own 
house or that of Lord George. Lord George Bentinck’s answer was, that 
as he was acting under Lord Stanley, who with Lord Lyndhurst were 
members of the House of Peers, he thought it better that all communica- 
tion on the subject should pass between those noble Lords; that he was 
in full and cordial co-operation with Lord Stanley, or words to that effeet. 
This is all that passed in reference to Lord Lyndhurst. ’ 

He had also received that morning a message irom Lord Chief Baron 
Pollock, authorizing him to state that it was not true that the office of 
Judge of Bombay had been pressed upon his brother; and it was only 
after he had himself determined to accept the office that the Chief Baron 
had told him he had done right. 


But then it is insinuated, that | was desirous of | ultimately read a third time, passed, and received the Royal assent. 
forming a political connexion with the noble Lord, in order that I might | following 
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Conservative party; that before you went further, you had resolved to 
speak to me; that the part you were taking was a disinterested one, for 
that your own return to office was out of the question. My answer was, 
that I must decline being any party to the proceeding to which you re- 
ferred. I said that the return to office was as little in my contemplation as it 
was in yours; and that as I was not prepared to enter into any party combi- 
nation with that view, I felt it incumbent un me, under such circumstances, to 
leave to those with whom I had been previously connected in political life the 
entire liberty to judge for themselves with regard to the formation of any new 
I do not recollect, and have not here the means of ascer- 
taining, the day on which our conversation took place ; but I believe the 
above to be a perfectly correct account of the purport of it.” 

Lord Lyndhurst proceeded—* I fully concur in this statement. My 
objec: in attempting the conciliatory negotiation was what [ before repre- 
sented it to be; and the right honourable Baronet seems so to have under- 
stood me; but he stated that, as far as he was concerned, he did not wish 
to interfere in the proceeding. I cannot avoid expressing my regret that | 
am entangled in any of these statements. I would much rather bear a 
great load of imputation than engage in personal controversies of this 
kind.” 

The Earl of ELLENBOROUGH delivered a message from Lord Brough- 
am— 

He was requested to say, that the assertion that Lord Brougham recom- 
mended the appointment of Mr. Pollock, to make room for his friend Mr. 
Charles Phillips, could not by any possibility be true, inasmuch as he sug- 
gested the appointment, not of Mr. Pollock, but of another gentleman, 
whose appointment would not have occasioned a vacancy in the office to 
which Mr. Phillips had been appointed. 

On Tuesday, the Earl of RIPON attended in his place for the express 
purpose of repelling the insinuations which had been indulged against 
him— 

Afier the explanatory statement, however, which had been made by 
Lord Lyndhurst, he did not think it necessary to go into the same details. 
He would willingly have abstained from saying anything on the subject, 
had such a course been compatible with what he owed to his own honour ; 
but he could not be silent on the charge respecting the living of Nocton. 
‘*T am bound to state, as I do here upon my honour as a geutleman, and 
if it were the last word I were to utter on this side the grave, that [ do 
absolutely deny, in the most unqualified manner, that there either is or 
was the slightest foundation for the imputation which has been cast upon 
me.” He felt that the disposal of ecclesiastical patronage is a matter of 
awful responsibility. With what feeling could he enter the walls of that 
parish-church—with what feeling but a sense of shame and degradation, 
a sense of shame more easily conceivable than described—if he had been 
guilty of so scandalous an offence! He stood upon his character, which 
had been before the world for thirty years ; and if that would not defend 
him against the attack to which he had been exposed, no argument or ex- 
planation could do it. He had received no notice of the intention to make 
such a charge: he was as much astonislied when he heard the accusation as 
if he had been accused of committing a murder. ‘It was a proceeding 
neither usual nor courteous, nor, above all, just; and I hope that it is the 
last time that any accusation of the sort will be preferred in such a man- 
ner, and in such a hurry, without giving .he individual accused an oppor- 
tunity of replying, and of vindicating his character.” But it appears that 
the scandal has proceeded from some unknown and unnamed person. ‘1 
wonder who he is? He is stated to be eminent in his profession: what 
profession? is it the Law? is it the Church? does he honour the Army 
with his name? who is he ?—J know not, and I care not.” It is stated 
that he is a person who was closely connected with the living of Nocton., 
How ? what does he know about it? It is remarkable that there have 
been only two incumbents of the living of Nocton during the last eighty 
years: the last incumbent held the living for upwards of thirty-one years, 
and his predecessor for upwards of forty-eight years. With respect to the 
first, it is ucterly impossible that any information could have been obtained 
by any one who could make it the subject of a charge ; and with respect 
to the second, he did not think that any one who bore the name of Hobart 
would be guilty of endeavouring to injure his reputation, ‘* But then, | 
want to know what that written paper is? Where is it?) My Lords, am 
I not entitled to ask?” He felt it unnecessary to enter into any detailed 
answer to these charges,—‘“ liberavi animam meam.” ‘1 had rather be 
the victim of that wrong, [ had rather carry with me to the grave the 
sense and feeling of that injury, than be the anonymous author of the 
calumny from which this accusation has arisen.” 


*." In the Postscript of news in our last, we gave a short sketch of the 
discussion in the House of Lords on the Brilish Possessions Bill, which was 
The 
is amcre copious report of the discussion, copied from the 
| Times :-— 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS’ DUTIES BILL. 

The Earl of CLARENDON moved the second reading of this bill, which 
would enable the colonies to abolish differential duties in favour of Brit- 
ish produce, but would not allow them to impose any greater duty on 
British than on foreign produce or manufactures. 

The Earl of ELLENBOROUGH said, it was impossible to deny that as 
colonial produce was to be admitted into this country on the same terms 
as foreign, the colonies were fairly entitled to say that tuere should be no 
differential duties on goods imported into their markets from foreign 
countries and this country ; but while he did not oppose the object of the 
bill, he did the mode in which the subject was dealt with. He thought 
it would have been better to have a general measure next session, adopting 
an uniform system for the whole of the colonies. He wished to know, 
also, from the noble earl, whether it was intended to refuse to the colo- 
nies a free trade in ships as well as a free trade in goods. He knew the 
deep importance of that subject (hear, hear,) and he was ready to resist 
any such proposal, for he knew that the public security demanded that 
they should not accede to any such claim. The number of our ships and 
seamen had increased with our increased trade, but he saw that the ship- 
ping of other nations had increased in a greater proportion, and as all force 
was relative, our security and safety depended on a relative increase, 
He was therefore anxious to understand from the Government the spirit 
| in which they were prepared to deal with the navigation laws, and whether 
; they would sacrifice them to the principles of free trade. 

Farl GREY said, that unfortunately the colonies did not now enjoy an 
uniformity of system with respect to duties on imports, and ne new in- 








Lord Lyndhurst concluded with the remark, that he was sure their 
Lordships would be satisfied that he had done right in stating circum- 
stances which went to repel the inferences attempted to be built up by 
Lord George Bentinck on the message which he had sent. He also ex- 
plained, that the reason why he had sent that message by a gentleman 
with whom he was not personally acquainted, was because one of his 
private secretaries, to whom he had intimated that he was unacquainted 
with Lord George Bentinck, and knew no one who was acquainted with 
him, recommended the gentleman as a personal friend of his cown, who 
was also acquainted with Lord George Bentinck. 

The Duke of GRAFTON thought the House were called upon to ex- 
press an opinion: for himselt, he begged to express his satisfaction with 
the statement just :nade. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE did not think that any discussion was 
necessary— 

Under the specific circumstances of the ease, he perfectly acquiesced 
in the course taken by the noble and learned Lord. ‘The House had paid 
that respectful attentiondo the noble and learned Lord which his great 
talents and high character demanded ; and he thought it not expedient 
that the discussion upon it should proceed any further. 

Lord LYNDHURST—*‘I did not make the statement with a view to 
elicit any expression of opinion upon it by the House.” 

On Monday, the subject was again adverted to by Lord LYNDHURST ; 
a communication from Sir Robert Peel being the cause— 

An imperfect report of the statement made on Saturday had appeared 
in the Standard of Saturday evening ; and that report having come under 
the notice of Sir Robert Peel, Sir Robert was apprehensive that the pur- 
port of the communication which had taken place between him and Lord 
Lyndhurst might be misconstrued. Lord Lyndhurst repeated, that the 
object of his communication with Sir Robert Peel was not to obtain his 
concurrence, but simply to let him know what he was doing; thinking it 
better that he should make the explanation himself than trust it to any 
other source. In the statement he made on Saturday, he had confined 
himself to what he had said and done himself: in the absence of com- 
munication with Sir Robert Peel he did not consider that he had any au- 
thority to state how he had been received by Sir Robert. Lord Lyndhurst 

w read a part of Sir Robert Peel’s note from Drayton Manor. ‘ My re- 

llection of what passed between us,” Sir Robert writes, ‘* ts this. You 

to me a note, expressing a wish for an interview ; which took place 
lay. At that interview you informed me of a fact of which | 
previously aware—that you had been in communication with some 
members of the late Government, and of the party which supported it, 
t ; the healing of the 


same ¢ 


animosities and the reconstruction ol 





| equality would be produced if this bill passed. If the legislature repealed 
all differential duties at once, many colonies would suffer in their revenue, 
and there would be a deficiency of income as compared with the expen- 
diture. @ At the same time he could not help saying he concurred with 
| the noble earl in thinking that the system of differential duties imposed 
| by the colonies, even among themselves, was extremely inconvenient, and 
that it would be better to have such uniformity of duties as would place 
the trade between the different colonies on the footing of a coasting trade 
(hear, hear;) and it was an object to which the attention of the Govern- 
ment would be directed. The Imperial Parliament never had, and never 
would abandon the right of legislation for the general interests; and al- 
though it was impossible in the present session to take any other course 
than was adopted in this bill, he hoped it would not be supposed that by 
passing this bill they were abandoning the right Parliament always claim- 
ed, of regulating the trade of the colonies as well as of the mother country 
in the mode most conducive to the general interests. With regard to the 
navigation laws, they stood on ground totally different from that of the 
differential duties, and the colonies derived equal advantages from those 
laws. Whether it was desirable to alter the policy of the country with 
respect to them, it would be now inexpedient to offer an opinion. It was 
a question of Jarge and important considerations, and it would be rash 
now to offer an opinion upon it, except that no alteration ought to 
be made which would in any way tend to injure or diminish to any ex- 
tent our commercial marine: whether the navigation laws had answered 
their purpose, therefore it would be inconvenient at that moment, and in 
that state of the house, to give an opinion. 

The Earl of ELLENBOROUGH expressed his earnest hope, that in 
| any instructions sent out to India it would be considered that the altera- 
tion of the sugar duties gave that country as great a claim to a relaxation 
ot differential duties as any colony (cheers:) and that no imperative in- 
structions would be sent out by the Government; but that India would be 
left to decide for herself whether it was expedient to alter any duties or 
continue them. 
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NAVAL RETIREMENT—THE NEW PLAN. 
From the Naval and Military Gazette, August 22. 
At last th 
ommons ; 


Retirement measure has been brought before the Hoase of 
ud is now to be carried out 

We ate gratified to find that the first hundred Captains are to have‘L.1 5s. 
per day, with the rank of Rear Admira), and the next hundred L.1 per day, 
and we trust that, when the details are revised. which we understand it is 
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be granted which we have so often pointed out as being the boons which 
these aged veterans are so fully entitled to claim. 

Why or wherefore the opposition of several members was offered to the 
proposed measure, we are wholly ata loss to understand, unless it be that 
whatever is connected with the navy is sure to find some opponents among 
the would-be economists in the Legislature. 

The Chancellor ot the Exchequer, too, we are sorry to observe, spoke of 
thefwast difficulty that has been always been found in making the promotions 
in the Army and Navy! To overcome this ‘vast difficulty,’ we would 
recommend the right honourable gentleman at once to cause all Treasury 
Influence in these promotions to be wholly and for ever abolished, and in 
lieu of it to place the words Justice and Merit in the front rank. 

We annex the present plan :— 


THE PLAN OF RETIREMENT FOR TWO HUNDRED CAPTAINS, 1846. 

First.—The rank of retirea Rear- Admiral to be given by*seniority to such 
applicants from the 14s. 6d. half-pay list as may be willing to accept it, 
with the pay of 25s. perday, and the corresponding pension to their 
widows, under the usual restrictions, 

Second—An addition of 7s, 6d. a day to be given to applicants, by senior- 
ity, from the 12s 6d. and 10s. 6d. haif-pay lists, being Captains of not less 
than 20 years’ standing, and fifty five years of age ; ofticers from both lists 
to be promoted to assume the title of Rear-Admiral at ihe period when they 
would have obtained the flag by seniority had they remained upon the Ac- 
tive List ; their widows to be entitled to a pension of 110/. per year, and 
to the pensions of Rear- Admirals’ widows when the rank of Rear-Admira! 
has been attained. 

Third.—The vacancies upon the 1/. list to be filled up by officers now ac- 
cepting the 1Ss, per day; but the permanent retired list to be reduced to 
100, by making one appointment for every two vacancies, and no higher 
retirement to be given hereafter than 1/. per day, withthe right of assum- 
ing the rank of Rear. Admiral when entitled to it by seniority. 

Fourth.—Active list of Captains to be reduced to 500. A correspond- 
ing reduction to be made of the 14s, 6d. and 12s, 64, half-pay lists. The 
first to consist of 75 Captains, and the latter 100 

Fitth.—Good service pensions to be retained by Captains until they reach 
the rank of Rear-Admiral, or ot retired Rear- Admiral. 

Sixth.-No flag promotions to take place until the plan of retirement is 
carried out. The Admirals’ listof 144 to be then completed to 150, and to 
be maintained at that number by continuous promotion of qualified men. 

Thirty Admirals, or ten of each squadron. ; 

Forty-five vice Admirais, or fifteen of each squadron, and Seventy-five 
Rear Admirals, cr twenty-five of each squadron, 

Seventh.—In the event of a general promotion, such officers as may have 
served the time required to qualify them for their flag, to be placed on the 
active list of Flag Officers, and those not qualified for their flag tobe 
placed on the list of retired Rear Admirals, the active and retired lists not 
being increased until they shall, by deaths or other causes, be reduced to the 
original numbers of 150 or 100 respectively 

Eighth.—The plan of retirement to come into operation on the 1st ot Oc. 
tober of the present year, and all letters relating to it to be treated as strictly 
confidential, 





NOVA SCOTIA. 
By the Halifax Times we have received copies of an Address by the in- 


habitants to Sir John Harvey, and His Excellency’s Reply, both of which 
will be found below. ‘ 
From the IHalifax Times. 
ADDRESS TO SIR JOHN HARVEY. 

His Excellency Sir John Harvey having been pleased to appoint Tues- 
day, atone o'clock, the ume at which he would be happy to receive the 
Address of the inhabitants, adopted at the Public Meeting on tbe 24th ult., 
at that hour the deputation waited upon his Excellency, when the following 
Address was read by L. O. C. Doyle, Esq. : 

To His Excellency Major General Sir John Harvey, K. C. B., Lieutenant 

Governor of Nova Scotia, &c. &e. &e, . 

May iT PLEASE your ExceLttescy— 

We, the inhabitants of Halifax and its vicinity, avail ourselves of the 
opportunity presented by your Excellency’s arrival in Nova Scotia of expres- 
sing our gratification at the event, and our earnest aspiraiions for your 
Excellency’s happiness and success in the Government of this Province. 

Your Excellency’s successful administration of three Sister Colonies otf 
British North America, authorises us not to approach you as a Stranger; 
and we beg to assure you that we regard your appointment as a gracious 
manifestation of her Majesty’s benignant regard for the interests of this De- 
pendency of the Empire. 

This new instance of Your Sovereign’s favour, and the affection so forci- 
bly demonstrated in the recent solicitation of the people of Newfoundland 
to retain longer the benefit of Your Excellency’s services, inspirit us with 
the most sanguine hopes for the future prosperity of Nova Scotia. 

In the hope that Your Excellency, Lady Harvey, and family, may long 
enjoy health and happiness in Nova Scotia,—We have the honour to remain, 
&e, 

(Here follow the signatures, 1319 innumber.) Halifax, August 4, 1846, 

To the above His Excellency was pleased to return the following an- 
swer: 

GENTLEMEN —To the inhabitants of Halifax and its vicinity, from whom 
this dutiful and affectionate address proceeds, I offer my warmest acknow- 
ledgments for their congratulations upon wy arrival among them, and for 
the expression of their satisfaction at my appointment to the high and im- 
portanc office of the Representative of our Gracious Sovereign in a Province 
which has at all times been distinguished for its loyalty and attachment to 
the Throne. 

If { had come among you altogether a stranger, and wholly unknown, | 
might indeed with reason have shrunk from the difficulties of such a posi- 
tion; but hailed as my appointment has been by this community, cheered 
by welcome as I have found myself by all classes of the Inhabitants of this 
Provincial Capital, I should fee] myself unworthy of the marks of confidenee 
and good will which have already been bestowed upon me, if I were to al- 
low myself to entertain any doubt that my earnest exertions to promote 
your interests can fail of that success which the hearty co-operation of her 
Majesty’s loyal subjects has elsewhere invariably conferred upon them. 

Gentlemen,—Hencetorward we are not strangers to each other, but fel- 
low citizens and fellow subjects, governor and governed, alike pledged to 
exert all our energies in promotion of the object common to us all: the peace, 
harmony, and happiness, and prosperity of Nova Scotia. 

For Lady Harvey, myself and my family, 1 beg to thank you for this 
welcome. [Signed] S. HARVEY. 

Government House, Halitax, Sept. 1st, 1946. 








MARRIED—On Wednesday, September 22d, by the Rev. J. Martindal, Mr. Alfred T 
Zuseet, formerly ot Boston, to Miss Matilda A. Mead, daughter of Seleck Mead, Esq., ot 
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We have no later advices from England. 

The British Possessions Bill which authorizes Colonial Legislatures 
to repeal acts of the British Parliament, is a measure, we repeat, that must 
produce a profound sensation throughout the whole colonial empire, for its 
provisions apply not only to Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, but 
to the West Indies, and all colonies having local Parliaments. 

In the debate of the Lords, which we insert in to-day’s impression, it 
will be observed that Lord Elienburough claimed the same privilege for the 
East Indies. Now, the amount of British exports to the East Indies is 
about seven miltions sterling, and this is not altogether the c yusumption of 
British residents in that country, but in a great degree that of the natives: 
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—EEE ES a rs , 
emancipation, are now but tardy consumers of British aes ae bs 
pared with their former periods of prosperity. The emanctpa » 
are the general customers of Manchester and Sheffield ; but -* os 
wages are comparatively small, and their industry less, they will natur 4 
buy the cheap and flimsy goods from Germany rather than the — yn 
sive, but better wrought fabrics of the British looms. A removal of the 
differential duties here again, will introduce foreign goods to the exclusion 
of British. But this again is free trade ! i. 
The grand problem las to be solved is this. Can Great Britain bl a A 
trade in grain underwork all the world 3 nen then her policy may be rg 
tif thecontrary, then is it most egregiously wrong. ; 

“7 will be eaaiel that Lord Ellenborough, in common with many oth- 
er intelligent members ot both Houses, urged on the Government the = 
sity of enacting some general law by the Imperial Parliament, ve =e 
confiding such important tasks to the miscellaneous legislation of : vo 
colonies, acting under different influences, aud, perhaps, conflicting a 
each other. ut Lord John Russell was determined the Bill should a 
and as a great portion of the members of both Honses had _ — 
was able to carry his point. Much of the business 1n the closing mn 

of the session was dove with 20,30, and 40 members only in the House, 
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the members of the Government alone! 
ac of the anxiety to enact this novel and extraordinary oe 
is not apparent. Was Lord John apprehensive of the page a hors 
free trade measures of himself and Sir Robert Peel in the Colonies ! i , 
he dread the fatal influence of the monster of his own creating—ot has his 
measure some relation to an approaching change in the Government of Ire- 
land? It would seem hard to grant legislative powers to 60 many nar 
tively insignificant places beyond the Atlantic, and to invest them with 
such powers too, and refuse all self-legislation to the sister country. e 
The Premier, when speaking in favour ot this bill, said, that he wished 
to invest the colonies with power to repeal any imperial act of Parliament 
which they found by experience to be disadvantageous to them. The peo- 
ple of Ireland will say that they have found by experience that the act of 
union is disadvantageous to them, and therefore demanded its repeal. Can 
Lord John Russell offer any effective reply to this mode of reasoning ? Is he 
preparing himself for such a demand from Ireland, and preparing him- 
self also to give her a British Possessions Bill or something equivalent 
thereto? A repeal of the Irish Union would be a fearful task for any British 
statesman to undertake; but Lord John, we kuow, has courage for any- 
thing. Elis late whig compatriot, the Rev. Sydney Smith, pronounced his 
courage to be of that calibre, that he would not hesitate to assume the first 
violin at the opera house, to perform the operation of lithotomy or to 


take the command of the channel fleet! We shall see in time how his Lord- | 


ship is able to vindicate his claim to these multifarious qualifications. 
The fate of England in her present trausitory state hangs by a thread. God 
r ible ag 
grant she may pass in safety through the terrible ordeal. 


The War with Mexico.—We do not think that much is to be deduced 


from the report that Mexico has declined to enter into uegotiations with | 


this country. The answer to the pacific overtures must have proceeded 
from the debris of the Cabinet of Paredes, as Santa Anna had not reached 
at the last accounts, the seat of Government; nor indeed, had he been in. 
vested with any constitutional power. Santa Anna is the rising sun in the 
Mexican horizon, and it is to him we must look for any authentic exercise 
of the Governmental function. 

That Santa Anna is inclined ts treat, we believe ; that he is upon good 


terms with the cabinetof Mr. Polk is certain, or he would not have been | 


permilted to pass the blockading squadron off Vera Cruz, At what cost he 
purchased this safe convoy from Havana to Mexico is unknown. Perhaps 
the President accepted his mere pacific declaration ; but perhaps he pro- 
pitiated Mr. Polk by announcing his hostility to the monarchical schemes 
of Paredes, well knowing the pious horror our worthy President entertains 
against any species of Europeon influence among the cis-Atlantic Republics. 
The proclamation of Santa Anna, put forth shortly after setting his foot (he 
has but one) on the Mexican soil, would seem to give colour to the latter sup- 
position, for in it royalty of all hues is scolded down in the most approved 
style. Feargus O’Conner could desire nothing better. 

As soon as Santa Anna is seated in the Presidential or Dictatorial 


Chair at the city of Mexico, we shall look for important intelligence ; in | 
the meantime, we fervently hope that matters will be maturing for laying } 


the foundation of a peace honourable to both partios. And if the hand of 


Great Britain should bear a share in this happy consummation, we shall | 


feel well and truly satisfied. —_—— 


Lord George Bentinck and Lord Lyndhurst.—We have made copious 
extracts from the London papers, in order to give our readers a history of 
this unfortunate controversy. We deeply regret it took place, especially as 
Lord Lyndburst was engaged in efforts to re-unite the Conservative party, 
broken and dispersed as it is by Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert Peel! He, 
too, was invoked by the ex-Lord Chancellor to join in the workof re-union 
but his answer was Cold, heartless, and selfish. ‘ He had no intention to 
enter public life again himself, and therefore would take no share in form- 
ing parties.” In all English history we know of ‘no instance where a 
minister has shown such ingratitude to his party as the ex-Premier. The 
Conservative party which he broke up in 1829, forgave him in 1832, and re- 
formed under his banner, yielding him the most implicit confidence. In 
1835, a turn of the cards again placed the Government in the hands of the 
Conservatives ; but Sir Robert Peel was in Italy. The party would not 
take any other leader, and waited a month for his return to London. The 
delay again lostthem the Government. In 1341, circumstences brought him 
again into office, and nothing was wanting to confirm his power but a 
favourable House of Commons. A gigantic effort was made to obtain this 
for him ; and the effort was, at a cost of a million Sterling, successful, and 
he entered on his career with a major- ity of one hundred. His pledges to 
support the views of the party were of the most solemn kind, but he for- 
got them all. How then can the hostility of Lord George Bentinck, the 
Duke of Richmond, and others be wondered at? We hope the proceed- 
jngs of the ex+Premier will be for the public good, and for the advance- 
ment and glory of the nation, as Sir Robert assures us. 
satisfied. — 


CANADA AND ITS DAIRY CAPABILITIES. 


If so. we shall be 


If Canada should losg the transit trade of the American grcin and flour to 


England, which as yet is by no means certain, other sources uf profitable 
business are available; and we know of none that presents such advant 


a- 
ges and is so feasible as the Dairy business. 


Our attention has been called 
to this point bya well-informed “ settled inhabitant,” who possesses, to- 
gether with a sound judgment, an extensive acquaintance with the pro- 
vince. : 
The wheat growing districts of Canada are not of very great extent, and 
are limited in a great degree to the upper portion of the Province; but all 
parts of the colony present capabilities for becoming one of the finest coun- 
tries fur the production of butter and cheese known. The climate being 
colder, it is better adapted for such a purpose than the warmer and more 
southerly latitudes of the United States; the voyage to England is shorter, 
and the articlessdo not undergo the injurious process of a voyage through 
the tropics as all produce shipped from the Mississippi and its branches ne 
cessarily must. Looking to England as t 


e great market for the sale of the 
surpius provisions of North Amer 


iid seem that Ohio and the ad- 
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joining States are adapted for the export of beef, corn, and maize; Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, &c., for the export of wheat and flour, and Canada for that 
of butter and cheese. Canada possesses immense tracts of the finest and rich- 
est land, either alluvial, or that which was once submerged by vast lakes ; ber 
climate, as we said, is comparatively cool, and, therefore, favourable for 
manufacturing these articles—for they are emphatically manufactured —and 
the voyage to England is short and made entirely through the temperate 
latitudes, We grant that the more northwesterly portions of the United 
States are perhaps equally well adapted to dairy purposes ; but the compa- 
parative proximity of Canada to the British market gives her great and con- 
trolling advantages. 

[t would be very desirable to obtain some estimate of the quantity of land 
adapted to this objectin the Province. We believe the country com- 
prized between the triangular points of Toronto, Lake Simcoe and King- 
ston, to be eminently fitted by nature for the product of the cow’s teat. It 
is rich, well-watered and lies close to the high-way of the great Lake of 
| Ontario, In Lower Canada there is also a vast region lying between the 
| river St. Lawrence and the Vermont line, equally valuable and accessible ; 
and the only adverse consideration that presents itself is the long winter and 
| the expense of housing and feeding ca‘tle during so many months of the 
year. This certainly is a drawback, but it is the only one, and can be over- 








A person commencing the dairy business in Canada, should keep steadily 

in view the three grand essentials for ensuring success. First, to procure 

| a good and profitable stock, fur a cow with a small bag will eat as much 

food, or nearly so, as the most productive Ourham. Secondly, to take es- 

pecial care that the animals be kept in warm, dry, and clean stables; and 

| thirdly that the food be good and plentiful, varied, and sufficiently saléed—for 
| the farmer who starves his cattle, will most certainly starve himself, 

We have spoken of the fertility of the Canadian soil, and its aptitude for 
| yielding food of the best kind for cattle. None who have passed over any 
i considerable portion of the Province, can be insensible to its manifold ad- 

vaulages. The alluvials, and lake bottomjlands, produce the finest grasses ; 
| also beets, potatoes, and turnips, in a profusion and excellence that scarcely 





, knows a parallel; but the fodder that will be most especially atvantageous 

{in dairy farming, is one not much known in Canada, viz. Corn fodder, or 
-] co) 

the Maize sown, broad cast, cut when full of sap, dried and cured | 


| as hay. The rich lands of Canada will produce five or six tons of this arti- 
| cle to the acre, aud being well charged with saccharine and mucilaginous 
| matter, it will be eminently nutritious and very promotive of the lacteal 
| secretion. To every milch cow one hog may be kept'to consume 'the 
buttermilk and whey, while the manure created by the long confinement 
of the cattle during the winter, replenishes the earth and enables it to yield 
| food for another season. 
We cannot pursue the subject any farther to-day, but we shali be glad to 
| see it taken up by others in the Colony, aad pushed on to successful operas 
tion. We believe itis a well known fact, that in Liverpool Canadian butter 
j and cheese bring a higher price than the same articles from any other {part 
, of North America, _-— 
| Camillo Sivori.—This extraordinary and highly gifted artist will be 


| shortly among us; he brings no doubtful reputation. The musical great 








of all Europe send him to us on the wings of fame, honourably and fairly 
| won; and we shall at last hear the “ Paganini’ of the age. We insert to- 
| day two short extracts from the German papers, whose authority on such 
| matters are worthy of reliance; and we do this the more readily because 
| the opinions there given have found an echo in England with all who love 
genius and honour art. 


« A traly prodigious phenomenon appeared a few days ago in the person 
of Camillo Sivori, the only pupil of Paganini; he surprised and startled 
every connoisseur. We do not exaggerate when we say that Sivori sur- 
passes all the violinists of the modern school.— Frankfort Journal, 1342. 

‘The German papers establish a parallel between Sivori and Ole Bull, 
entirely to the advantage of Sivori. The English papers compare Sivori to 
his rivals ‘ Erust’ and ‘ Vieux Temps,’ and award the palm to Sivori. As to 
the French papers, they place Sivori above all the violinists of the day.” 








| Concert of the American Musical Instiiute.—The Tabernacle on Monday 

| last contained from thirteen to fourteen hundred people, drawn together to 
listen to the performance of Haydn’s Seasons, by the above Society. 

Our remarks last week have been fully verified, for the execution of the 

| music was far beyond our expectation, and the music itself ranks with us 

among the most exquisite we have ever heard. 

The Seasons cannotstrictly be called an oratorio; itis a pastoral pictare— 
| a description of simple village life, with its events and passions, and exhibits 
the duty of man in returning thanks for all the blessings which are lavished 
from on high. We should class it with the Ancient Moralities, for theugh 
it deals with human passions and events, its tone is in the highest degree 

mora!, without being strictly and entirely sacred. 
| As the seasons vary, so varies the music; itis grave or gay, simple or 
sublime, according to the action of the poem, and be the sentiment what it 
may, it is truthfal and beautiful almost beyond description. We have not 
time to point out the beauties of the work, for we should have to mention 
| every piece ; we would however point out for our readers’ particular obser 
vation, on the repetition of the Seasons, the opening and concluding cho- 
ruses in the first part; the first chorus, the storm and calm; choruses in the 
second part, the hunting and the vintage ; chorus in the third part, and the 
finale to the whole. The pieces we have just mentioned would, alone, 
make the name of their Author immortal, and yet these exquisite gems are 
but individual points in a gorgeous cluster. It is difficult to awaken a peo- 
ple suddenly to the belief that any work by Haydn can be better than his 
| Creation ; they naturally ask, if sach be the case, why has it been so long 
kept from us? It is far more difficult to accomplish the first, than to answer 
the last, but we must believe that the universal opinion of the press, which 
is so entirely in its favour, will excite a strong desire in the public to 
| hear it. 





| Miss Northall sang the part of Jane, sweetly, tenderly, and with an in- 
| nOcent archness quile refreshing to witness, She had certainly studied the 
music well, and deserved all the applause which greeted her. 


Mr. Andrews has a very good Voice, rich in quality but not great in pow- 
er. He does not produce it well; itis mouthy, and the false intonation pro- 
duces a constant tendency to sharpen. Bat he was very correct in his part, 
and got through his first appearance very creditably. Mr. Comes sung his 

} Music with much taste, but his voice cannot be depended upon; it cannot 

bear forcing, and is ouly good when quite subdued. 

The choruses were sung with a precision, brilliancy, and force which 


would have done credit to the choral societies of London. There was a 











perfect equality in the voices never before attained in this city. The treble 
voices were delicious in their purity, and the other voices were scarcely be- 
hind them. Several chorusses had much florid execution in them, which | 
was excited, especially by the trebles and tenors, with remarkable distinct- | 
ness and accuracy ; in short, as a whole, the choruses might be considered 
almost perfect, 

The band was equally admirable; the instrumental introductions were | 
given with a delicate appreciation worthy of a Philharmo 


ic band, and the | 
vocaljmusic, with the exception of a few recitatives, was better accompanied | 


iestra and in the band, for they felt that they could depend 





upon him 


than we ever heard it in this « intry To Mr. Loder, whose indefatigable 
*Xertions in the cause of music t pul lic begin to appreciate, is due all the 
crecit of this performance » has laboured hard to prodace this advance to | 
pertection, and he has been nubly seconded by every individual both ip the 
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aaieniimniemeee: ————— —_—_ 
Mr. H. C. Timm added materially to the startling effects in many of the 
choruses by his admirable management of the organ. 

Mr. Loder announced that the Seasons would be repeated in October, 
also that Spohr’s Last Judgment was in rehearsal and would be shortly pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Meiggs must feel highly flattered by the entire success of his excel- 
lent society. ania 

Mr. Lover —This gentleman commences a series of his ‘* In1sH EVEN- 
INnGs,” at Stuyvesant’s Institute, on Monday evening next. The wide- 
spread popularity of the author of Handy Andy, Rory O’More, &c., and 
the celebrity of his charming Lyrics, would alone insure him a full house 
on that occasion. Mr. Lover is, however, provided with an extensive 
list of introductions to the first men in the country, sufficient to obtain 
for him a discriminating and fashionable audience on Monday evening. 
His own well-established talents will secure a continuance of such audi- 
ences, or we are greatly deceived in our estimate of his abilities, and his 
powers of attraction. 











NEW WORKS. 

On Heroes, Hero- Worship, and the Heroic in History.—Six Lectures, 
reported with emendations and additions, By Thomas Carlyle. No. 69 
Wiley and Patnam’s Library of Choice Reading. New York: Wiley and 
Putnam. Price 50 cents. This is a reprint of Carlyle’s most popular work, 
revised by the author, who atithorises Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, and them 
only, as far as he can authorise them, to print and vend the same in the 
United States. How far this restriction will be respected by other pub- 
lishers is yet to be determined. A large portion of the reading public will, 
we are certain, provide themselves with this edition from principle and 
from regard to the talents of the distinguished author. This work has been 
extensively read and admired. The subjects embrace a wide field for the 
discussion of the views held by Carlyle, views that are making an impress 
on the character of the age, It will find a place in every library in the 
country. 

“ Altowan, or Incidents of Life and Adventures in the Rocky Mountains.” 
By an Amateur Traveller. Edited by J. Watson Webb, Esq. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. To the American reader, possessed of any degree of 


proper amor patria, no reading or study can be more interesting than that 


of the mountain and prairie life of the aboriginals, or the incidents, dangers, 
and adventures of the first daring white men who had the courage to forsake 
and forego the comforts and pleasures of civilized life for a life in the forest 


,and the wigwam of the savage. At the present time especially, Oregon 


and California are subjects of much speculation and inquiry, and a book 
presenting sketches of adventure there, * taken from life,” and scenes actu- 
ally ‘‘drawn from nature,” must, we are sure, be received with a hearty 
welcome. We have not yet bad time to read the entire work, but from 
the little we have read we do not hesitate to recommend it as highly in- 
structive as well as entertaining. The dedicatory epistle of Col. Webb is 
highly interesting, and the reader must not skip it over. 


Stalesman’s Manual.—Mr. Walker, 114 Fulton street, has just published 
the above in two large octavo volumes. The work consists of all the Ad- 
dresses and Messages of the different Presidents of this Repeblic. The 
following is its title page: 

‘“‘The Addresses and Messages of the Presidents of the United States, 
inaugural, annual, and special, from 1789 to 1846: with a memoir of each of 
the Presidents, and a History of their Administrations; also the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and a selection of important documents and statis- 
tical information compiled from official sources, by Edwin Williams.”’ 

Such a compilation must be of great value to the student of history, to the 
politician, and to all those who desire to become acquainted with the poli- 
tics and leading incidents of this country since its birth as a nation. All 
the annual speeches of the Presidents to Congress, long as they generally 
are, are given entire. The length and copiousuess of these messages have 
the advantage of revealing the policy of each incumbent, for they generally 


| lay down in detail the intentions of the administration and the reasons for 


adopting them. ‘This practice has become necessary, because the American 
Cabinet is not represented in Congress by the ministers as in England; no 
authorized person appears there to defend or explain the policy of the gov. 
ernment. This, of necessity, obliges the Chief Magistrate to be more com- 
municative in his messages to the representatives of the people. Mr. Wil- 
liams is well known as an indefatigable collector of facts and statistic mat- 
ter, and we feel sure that he has executed his present task with diligence 
and accuracy. The work is truly the Statesmen’s Manual, for we do not see 
how an American statesman or even politician can be without it, for it is 
invaluable as a reference ; and being farnished with an analytical index of 
thirty or forty pages almost any historical fact or incident of consequence 
can be found ina few moments. We do not know if the publisher has 
made arrangements for giving circulation to the volumes in Europe, but we 
feel sure that a large sale may be there obtained for them. The work in 
point of mechanical execution is very well got up. 


We received from Messrs. Harper, No. 5 of Morse’s Cerographic Map.— 
The number contains Me.cico, Central America, Yucatan, Mississippi, 
Canada West, Vermont and New Hampshire. 


No. 5, vol, 2 (new series) of the “ American Journal of Science and 
Arts’’ is just out, filled as usual with excellent matter. 


It is now conducted 
by Professor Silliman, B. Silliman, jr., and J.D Dana. 


Mr. Disturne!l, 102 Broadway, is out with a new guide on Steamboat and 
Railroad travelling. The routes from Washington to Boston, and from New 
York to Montreal, are laid down with great convenience to the traveller. 
We should add that the route from Boston to Buffalo is also given. 

F. P. Isley & Co., Albany, have sent us a copy of General Townsend’s 

Grand Cavalry March, composed by C. L. Underner, and published by 
George P. Reed, of Boston. 
The Messrs. Harper have also published this week, in a neat duodecimo, 
Lecturesto Womenon Anatomy and Physiology, with an Appendix on 
Water Cure,” by Mrs. Mary S. Gove. The volume contains some excel- 
leut instructions on the art of preserving health in females. 


“w 


Harper & Brothers “ Library of Select Novels.’’—“ Leontine, or the 
Coart of Louis the Fifteenth,” No. 88. By Mrs. Maberly. ‘This authoress 
is so favourably known to the reading world that we feel it only necessary 
to say the present work is equal to any of her former publications, and shall 
be well pleased to find that the public join issue in opinion. 

** The Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England,” No. 4. Of this 
work we have before spoken in praise, and gladly adhere to all we then 
said. 

“ Tliuminated and Illustrated Shakspeare, Nos. 111 and 112. 


Willtam Taylor § Co., Astor House, New York. “ Illustrated Maga- 
zine of Literature and Art,’’ No. 6—containing 4 engravings and a quantity 
of letter press matter in good type and on good paper. 

“The Love Chase’ —A popular Comedy, by James Sheridan Knowles 
being the 22d No. of Modern Standard Drama. Edited by Epes Sergent 


Esq. 

The “ Tre: America, —Native and Foreign, pictorially and botanical- 
ly delineated, by D. J. Brown Che author, whose name is so favourably as- 
sociated with the Sylva Americana, has in this instance given the public the 
most classic work on the subject that has ever been published in this coun- 

ltry. With this end in view, Mr. Brown has travelled and resided in vari- 
ous parts of North and South Americaand the West Indies, and thus quali- 
fied himself fur the task which he had undertaken with so much credit and 


straticas of thi 


shility. The pictor iis work, have eitaer been made 
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directly from drawings after nature or from accurate delineations already in 
existence, one figure representing the general appearance of each tree, and 
another of the leaf, flower, fruit, &c., in order that the descriptions may be 
clearer understood, and to render their identity more certain.’ Portions of 
the treatises of Loudon, Harris, Selby, and Andre Michaux, serve to en- 
rich the pages of this work, which for the botanist, nurseryman, or orna- 
mental cultivator, will prove a most acceptable offering. The public is 
much indebted to the Messrs. Harper for this beautiful volume. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park Tueatre—Mnr. Forrest.—Mr. Forrest will close to-night one 
of the most successful engagements that he has made at the Park for many 
years past. The Houses have been crowded on each night of his perform- 
ance. During the present week he has been playing Richelieu, Spartacus, 
Damon, and Macbeth, characters on which he has, perhaps, based his fame. 
Criticism on these personations by Mr. Forrest, would be but a “ thrice- 
told tale.” Their merits have long since been determined on by the Public. 
The actor, himself, is placed by pecuniary resources beyond the influence 
of criticism: and, as he has publicly announced in England, that this year 
will terminate his Theatrical labours, we simply become the chroniclers of 
his triumphs, instead of assuming to ourselves the task of becoming the 
critical analyzers oi his acting. 

It would, however, be an interesting subject for critical enquiry to at- 
tempt to define why Mr Forrest has surrounded himself with the full and 
entire suffrages of a large class of Play-goers, while another portion refuse 
to award to him that approbation, so enthusiastically awarded to him 
by his admirers. We believe that the future interests of the American 
stage are involved in this question ; we mean as far as the Drama ex- 
ercises its power Over public taste, as a Regulator and Conservator. 

Mr. Simpson is reaping a rich harvest from the accumulation of talent 
placed within his reach this season. It is the only mode by which the Park 
can prosper, and we are happy to learn that the Manager’s arrangements 
will secure, throughout the whole season, an uninterrupted succession of 
the same attractive excellence. 

On Monday, Mas. Mowart commences an engagement of six nigits. 
Mr. Leonard, a gentleman who has attained a wide-spread reputation as a 
delineator of Irish characters, will appear on the same Evening. 

Mrs. Mowatt is gradually but securely rising to a high rank in her ardu- 
ous profession. Her late engagements in Buffalo and Baltimore have been 
eminently successful. It is useless to deny that this talented and gifted 
woman has not attained a position on the stage. She has, andone that bids 
fair to place her in the very highest ranks of her profession. We look to 
her coming engagement at the Park with much interest, if she can sustain 
herself there amidst the galaxy of histrionic talent now congregated in the 
country. Her future career is certain. 


Bowery Taeatke.—Mr. .A. Adams was unfortunately unable to com- 
plete bis engagement, through indisposition. ‘The attractions of Miss Julia 
Dean have, however, proved sufficiently sirong, to compensate to the man- 
ager for the loss of Mr. Adams. Miss Dean is becoming a great favourite 
at this House, so long the nursery of the rising talent of the day. 

Otympic Tueatre.—This favourite little Box was opened on Monday 
evening, with all its usual success, and has been crowded nightly during the 
week. A new London Extravaganza, altered by Dr. Northall, called the 
«« Bee and the Orange Tree,” was the only novelty produced on the opening 
night, Itis apiece of no great claims; light, occasionally sparkling with 
wit, and plentifally sprinkled with common place clap-traps, of a local char- 
acter, which are uproariously applauded by the Pittites, and that of course 
secures the safety of the piece. Mrs. Timm bas returned to her old posi- 
tion, andwill be found a valuable acquisition, when she can be produced 
in parts adapted for the full display of her burlesque powers. 

Mrs. H. Isherwood is another valuable auxillary in the manager’s hands, 
aud is sure to become a favourite. Then there is the piquant and talented 
Miss Clarke, and the pleasing Miss Roberts, a daughter of Nickenson’s has 
also been added to the list of Female Satellites, an interesting girl, from 
whom we predicate much. 
young aspirant. 

Holland and Walcott are as triamphant as ever. The Olympic would 
cease to be the High Court of Momus, without these irresistibles. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—The celebrated and popular Seven Escapes of 
Adelaide of Dresden has heen running during the week. On Monday, a 
Grand Eastern Drama, called, ‘ The Man of the Mountain,’ is to be pro- 
duced in a gorgeous styie. 


There are ‘ germs’ of deciced talent in this 


GreenwicH THEaTRE.—Mr. Freer really deserves the support of the 
public, for his unwearied endeavours to build up the fortunes of this 
hitherto neglected establishment. He has collected together the best 
available talent procurable under the circumstances he is placed in, and 
the pieces are put upon the stage with considerable care and attention. 

Several artists of merit have played successful engagements here, 
among whom the promising Miss Crauford deserves especial notice. 
This young lady is making rapid strides towards excellence; indeed she 
possesses materiel of no ordinary character. 

Miss Mary Duff has been the reigning star of the present week. Miss 
Duff is one of the most energetic actresses of the day. There is an in- 
tensity and earnestness in her style, very nearly resembling Forrest in his 
« youthful days.” She is a great favourite here. 

Bowrry AMPHITHEATRE.—Messrs. Tryon and Draper, whe are so well 
aud favourably known as directors of Circus en‘ertainments, have re-opened 
this establishment with a talented ¢roupe of equestrians and vaulters. The 
Acrokats have been delighting the audiences by their daring gymnastic feats 
during the present week. Levi North, the daring American rider, is also 
engaged, together with the celebrated Mr. Dale and Mr. Brown, whose 
gymnastic powers are universally admired. A gorgeous pageant, we un- 
derstand, is in active preparation, in which the games and sports of ** merrie 
England in the olden time”’ will be introduced. 


a 
[ The following appeared in a part of our edition of last week. | 
PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 


The LORD CHANCELLOR ina clear voice read the following speech 
from her Majesty :— 


‘ My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 


‘ We are commanded by her Majesty to express to you the warm ac- 
knowledgmenis of her Majesty for the public spirit you have evinced in 
the discharge of your laborious duties during an anxious and protracted 
session. 

‘Her Majesty (rasis that you will be rewarded by witnessing the benefi- 
cial results of the measures which have been sanctioned by her Majesty for 
the present relaxation and ultimate repeal of protective duties on corn and 
sugar. 

Her Majesty entertains a confident hope that the more free admission 
of the produce of foreign countries into the home market will increase 
the couforts and betier the condition of the great body of the people. 

Her Majesty feels the greatest satisfaction in reflecting that her Majes- 
ty’s efforts to setile, in a manner consistent with national honour, the con- 
flicting claims of Great Britain and the United States, with respect to the 
territory on the North West Coast of America, have been completely suc- 
cessfal. 

‘ Her Majesty continues to receive from all Foreign Powers the strongest 
assurances of their desire to cultivate friendly relations with this country. 

‘Her Majesty commands us to congratulate you on the victorious course 
and happy conclusion of the war in India, and her Majesty has mucli grati- 
fication in announcing to you that perfect tranquillity prevails throughout the 
whole of the British possessions in that quarter of the world. 

** GENTLEMEN oF THE House or Commons, 

‘Her Majesty has observed with satisfaction the care you have taken to 
prevent permanent loss to the revenue and to maintain the public faith. 


‘ Her Majesty has commanded us to acknowledge the zeal and unanimi- 
ty with which you assented to the increase in the naval and military e-ti- 
mates which a regard to the exigencies of the public service induced her 
Majesty to prupose for your consideration. 

“My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 

‘Her Majesty has to lament that a recurrence of a failure in the potato 
crop, in an aggravated degree, will cause a serious deficiency in the quan- 
tity of a material article of food. 

‘Her Majesty has given her cordial assent to measures by which this 
calamily may be mitigated in that part of the United Kingdom where the 
cultivation of the potato has hitherto afforded the chief supply for the sub- 
sistence of the people. 

‘Mer Majesty has seen with pleasure that a considerable diminution of 
crime and outrage has taken place in those counties of Ireland which had 
been most disturbed. 

‘Her Majesty is confidert that on your return to your several counties 
you will find a spirit of loyalty generally prevalent. The extension of 
works of improvement has increased the demand for labour, and the tran- 
quillity of the country has favoured the pursuits of industry in all its 
branches. 

‘Her Majesty trusts that by a combination of prudence with enterprise, 
and a willing obedience to law, with a desire for social progress, her peo- 
ple will, through the Divine blessing, enjoy the full advantages of peace.” 

The noble and learned lord then, in her Majesty’s name, and by her 
Majesty’s command, declared the Parliament prorogued to Wednesday, the 
4th of November. 

Capt Elliott, late her Majesty’s Charge in Texas, is appointed Governor 
of Bermada. Col. Reed will succeed Sir C. Grey at Barbadoes. who goes 
to Jamaica in room of the Earl of Elgin. 


Viscount Falkland had an audience of the Queen on Thursday last, at 
Osborne House, on his return from his government at Nova Scotia. The 
noble Viscount also had the honour to kiss hands on being appointed Captain 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, and received from her Majesty his gold 
stick of office. 

The latest accounts from Paris, it will be seen, announce the fact, that the 
Queen of Spain has at length been provided with a husband, and not only 
has the Sovereign found a helpmate, but her sister, the Infanta, aged thirteen, 
has been equally fortunate, Isabella is to marry her cousin, the Duke de 
Cadiz, eldest son of Don Francisco; and her sister is to be united to the 
youngest son of Louis Philippe, the Duke de Montpensier. 


The scarcity of apples and other fruits in England this year will, we ex- 
pect, afford to the American cultivator of apples an opportunity of exporting 
that article to this country to some advantage. 

Arrival or Six Mittion Dotiars.—On the 24th, a good deal of ex- 
citement was produced near the Bank of England by the arrival of two 
large wagons, containing a large freight of specie just brought to England, 
by her Majesty’s ship America, Captain the Hon. John Gordon, amounting 
to six millions dollars, collected from the different ports in South America. 

ImportaNr CoLoniat APPoINrmMENTs.—The system upon which the 
present government is acting in ils colonial appointments is eminently 
satisfactory. Instead of being given to the partisans of the minister, they 
have in every recent instance been made the rewards of efficient public ser- 
vice, and in this respect partake rather the character of promotions than 
appointments. Thus, Lord Elgin, after acting with much ability as Go- 
vernor of Jamaica, has been appointed to the more important post of Go- 
vernor-General of Canada; Sir ©. E. Grey, late Governor of Barbadoes, 
will succeed Lord Elgin in Jamaica; while Lieutenant-Governor Colonel 
Reid, rom Bermuda will replace Sir C. E. Grey, and he himself be suc- 
ceeded at Bermuda by Captain Eliot. The only fresh appointment is 
thereiure to the !east important post, and the principle is established that a | 
colonial governor, by an able and diligent discharge of his duty, may rise | 
through regular gradations to the highest honours and emoluments of the 
departmeat. 

{reLanp.—The new Lord Lieutenant, Lord Besborongh, has returned to 
Dublin. The corporation of that city have presented him with an address. | 
Bat both it and his Excellency’s reply are of the most formal charactcr. 
Lord Chancellor Brady is still engaged in restoring the repeal magistrates | 
who were superseded by Sir Edward Sugden. Mr. Chancellor Brady, as a | 
matter of course, repadiates and contravenes the principles held and acted | 
upon by his predecessor in office. Accordingly, he bas restored Mr. Pierse | 
| Somerset Butler in the commission, in the place in whieh he was before 

his removal, and without fees. Mr. Butler also demanded that his commis- | 
sion should bear the same date as that under which he acted when super- 
seded, but his lordship informed him he cannot antedate the commission to 
be issued. As yet there is no word respecting therestoration of the Orange 
magistrates who were dismissed for their political sins. The fact is they 
want ‘a friend at Court.’ Should Mr. Chancellor Brady neglect these gene 
tlemen he is likely to meet a severe castigation from the Tory press. ‘I'he 
Times has already shown the impolicy of theomission. In an article which 
appeurs 1n thal powerful journal of the 26th ult. are the following remarks : 
—‘ The Orange magistrates yet remain under acloud. Why? Are we to 
draw a plain inference, or shall we good-naturedly presume an oversight 1 
In either case there is a grievuusblunder. * * * The incomplete per- 
formance and one-sided execution stamp it with the character of an extorted 
confession. It has lost the appearance of |iberality and the stamp of | ustice. 
The virtue is gone ovt of the measure, and a goldev opportunity all but 
lost.’ We trust that Lord Chancellor Brady will not omit to consider these 
cases, and if there are just grounds to allow of a restoration, to lose no time 
in making out their commissions, and that, too, ‘ without fees.’ 

Association. In his speech of Monday, the 31st, he refers to the decision of 
the Pope respecting the Irish Colleges Bill. The decision is against the 
measure, so that John, Archbishop of Tuam, has succeeded in his opposi- 
lion to the measure with the Cellege of Cardinals. What step Drs. Croly 
and Murray will take, in reference thereto, remains yet to be seen, Mr. 
O'Connell warns the Rassell ministry of the danger of forcing the provisions 
of the bill on the people of Ireland. He isto move a petition to the Queen, 
praying tor an alteration in its enactments for mixed education. He told 
the meeting that he abhorred a mixed education, because it always led to 
infidelity or inditference, as in the case of the Prussian Government which 
adopted that system. The rent for the week was announced at L.104 Ls. 6d. 

Conservative Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the French Chambers 
have been elected by large majorities, and the ministry, it is clear, hasa 
working majority of 120. Henri’s trial has terminated in his imprisonment 
tor lite. The Constitutionnel has changed hands, and become the property 
of a Paris banker. The purchasers, report says, are a number of Protec- 
tionists, who desire to oppose, in the press, the Free-irade principles of the 
semi-official journal, des Debats. The affair is significant of the straggle 
whch has just been fought and won in England. The recent visit of Mr. 


Cobden to Paris may, it is possible, have given a fillip to the cause with 
which his name is connected, 
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THE ARMY. 

War Office, August 25.—First Foot --J C Pugh, gent, to be Ensign bv 
purchase, vice Shadwell, appointed to 2Ist Foot. 2ist—Lieutenant W 
Domville to be Captain, by purchase, vice Adamson, who retires ; 
Sec Lieut H P T Woodington to be First Lt, by p, v Domville; Ens J F 
Shadwell, fm Ist Foot, to be Sec Lieut, by p, v Woodington, 23d—Sir 
H O R Chamberlain, Bart, to be Sec Lieut, without p, v Lord Greenock, 
to be Adj; Colour-Serjeant R Fortade to be Quarterm. 26th—Lieut R B 
Jennings, fm h-p 38th Foot, to be Lieut v White, app to 82nd Foot; Ens 
G LR Berkeley to be Lieut, by p, v Jennings, who retires; T Rice, Gent, 
to be Ens, by p, v Berkeley, 37th—F Stead, Gent, to be Ens, by p, vice 
Persse, whose appointment has been cancelled. 40th—Lieut C S$ Glaz- 
brook to be Capt, by p, v Pearson, who retires; Ens C G Richardson to be 
Lieut, by p, v Glazbiook; R G A de Montmorency, Gent, to be Ens, by p, 
v Richardson; Lieut J W Armstrong to be Adj, v Glazbrook, promoted. 
63d—Lieut C E Fairtlough to be Capt, without p, v Bt-Major Oliver, dec 
To be Lieuts, without p: Ens H M Walmsley, v Ford, dec ; Ens J Spier, v 
Mahon, dec. Tobe Lieut, by p: Ens H White, v Walmsiey, whose pro- 
motion by p has been cancelled. To be Ens without p: H E Quin, Gent, 
v Spier; S Fairtlough, Gent, v White. 71st—Serj-Major J Taylor to be 
Quarterm. 79th—Capt 8S Ferguson to be Maj, by p, v Lawrie, who rets; 
Lieut A Hunt, to be Capt, by pur, v Ferduson; Ens K R Maitland to be 
Lieut, by p, v Hunt; E G Place, Gent, to be Ens, by p,v Maitland. 85th 
—Ens G Thompson to be Adj, v Knox, promoted. Cape Mounted Rifle- 
men—Lieut J R O’Reilly to be Capt, without p, v Sandes, killed in action: 
j Ens W Harvey to be Lieut, v O’Reilly; Serj-Maj J Harvey to be Ens, vice 

W Harvey. Unattached—Bt-Maj T C Smith, from 27th Foot, to be Maj, 
without p. Commissariat—Assist-Com-Gen. T Stickney to be Dep-Com- 
General. Memorandum— The Christian names of Ens King, of the 6th 
Foot, are Henry John, and his surname Newton King. 

War Orrice, Aug. 28.—3d Regt of Light Drag—Lt and Adj E Ireland, 
fm 7th Light Drag, to be Lt, v Bowles, who exhs, Aug 27. 6th Drag—L 
D Maycock to be Adj, v Shute, who res the Adjatancy only. 7th Light 
Drag Bt Lt-Col Sir H Webster, im h-p Unatt, to be Maj,v T E Campbell, 
who exchs; Capt A Snirley to be Maj, by pur, V Sir H Webster, who ret; 
Li LC L Peel to be Ca ot, by pur, v Shirley, Aug 28; Lt C Bowles, fm 3d 
| Light Drag, to be Lt an Adjt, v Ireland, who exch, Aug 27 ; Cor W Vis- 
count St Lawrence to be Lt, by pur, v Peel: W Bosyille, Gent, to be Cor, 





September 26 
by pur, v Viscount St Lawrence. 9th Light Drag—Lt J C Campbell to 
be Gap without pur, v Willoughby, dec; Cor I. H French to be Lt, vice 
Campbell. 1st Foot—Assist-Surg W Carson, M D, fm 95th Ft, to be Surg, 
v J Hutchinson, who ret upon hf-pay. 3d—Bt Lt-Col C T Van Strau- 
benzec, fm 13th Ft, to be Maj, v Cunynghame, who exchs. 4th—Ens G 
H Twemlow, to be Lt, without pur, v Haines, pro in 10th Ft, May 16; 
Ens C W Aylmer to be Lt, by pur, v Twemlow, whose promotion by par, 
has _ cancelled; Serjt-Ma) T Knott, tm 52nd Ft to be Ens without pur, 
v Aylmer. 

6th—J H F E‘kington, Geni, to be Ens, without p, v Clarke, appointed to 
50th Foot. 10th—Lieut F P Haines, from 5ta Foot to be Capt, without p, 
v Brevet-Major Sutherland, dec. May 15. 11th—Captain E F Elliott, from 
h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v J Tobin, who exchanges ; Lieut J H Fetherston, 
to be Capt by p,-v Elliott, who retires; Ens W Goode, to be Lieut, by p, 
v Fetherstone ; H C Hague, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Goode —12th—Staff- 
Surg of second Class, W Robertson, M.D.,to be Surg, v Booth, dec. 13th 
-—MajorA A T Cunynghame, from 3rd Foot to be Major, v Van Struben- 
zee, who exchanges; Lieut C R Platt, from 61st Foot, to be Lieut, v Woov 
house, who exchanges. 231rd—G H Hughes, Gent, to be Sec Lieut by pv 
Blathwayt, who retires, 

25th—To be Lieuts without p—Ens H E Jones, v Smith, dec.; Ens G@ 
Needham, v Gough, dec, June 9. To be Enss., without p—A Strange, 
Gent , v Jones, Aug 27, H vir: Gent., v Needham, Aug 28, 38th— 
Stal Surg of Second Class, J D M'lllrie, to be Surg , v H L Stuart, who 
retires upon h-p. 42nd—Ens GI Menzies, to be Lieut., without p., v Pite 
cairn, app Adj ; W L Mac Nish, Gent., io be Ens., without p., v Menzies; 
RC Cunninghame, Gent, to be Ens., without p., v Fraser, appointed 
Quarterm,, Aug 20; Lieut A Pitcairn to be Adj.; EnsC Fraser to be 
Quarterm, 45th—Stafi-Surg of Second Class, F R Waring, to be Surg, v 
Scott, who exchanges, 46th—Assist.-<Surg G R Woolhouse, from the Staff, 
to be Assist.-Surg., v Reid, who exchanges, 4Sih—Capt C Forbes, from 
h.-p. unatt., to be Capt., v G'S Tidy, who exchanges; Lieut C 8 Boyle, to 
be Capt., by p., v Forbes, who retires; Ens R Bainbrigge, to be Lieut, by 
p., v Boyle; SJ Maclurcan, Gent., to be Ens, by p., v Bainbrigge. 50th 
—To be Lieuts., without p., Ens W & Farmer, v | ey de*., April 11; 
Ens T Ryan, v Brockman, dec. To be Enss., without p., Ens P W Kings- 
mill, from 52nd Foot, v Farmer; Ens. G Clarke, from 6th Foot, v Ryan. 

53rd—J W Corfield, Gent, to be Ens., without p., v Follows, app Adj. 
Ens J W Follows to be Adj., v Dunning, died of his wounds Mar. 27. 

61st—Lieut T N Dalton to be Capt, without p, v Mayne, dec; Ens DR 
Croasdaile to be Lieut, v Dalton, April 23; Lieut J F Woolhouse, from 
13th Fuot, to be Lieut, v Platt, who ex; A W Greene, Gent, to be Ens, v 
Croasdaile. 68ith—Gent Cadet S Crofi, from Ri Milit Coll, to be Ens, by 
p, V Koriright, who retires. 7ist—Quarterm T Fi:zGerald, from 3d W I 
Regt, to be Quarterm, v Wakefield, who ex; 82nd—W Baillie, Gent, to 
be Ers, without p, v Kingsmill, appointed to 50th Foot. 85th—Assistant 
Surg J A W Thompson, M.D., from 3rd W 1 Regt, to be Assist Surg, v 
Carson, prom in Ist Foot, 3rd West India Regt—Quarierm W Wakeiield, 
from 71st Foot, to be Quarterm, v FitzGerald, who ex. 

Hospital Starr.—Surg RT Scott, from 45th Foot, to be Staff Surg of the 
Sec Class, v Waring, who ex; Staff Assist Surg A D Taylor, M.D., to be 
Stafl Surg of Sec Class, v M’lllrie, app to 38th Foot; Stail Assist Surg G 
S Beaison, M.D., to be Staff Surg of Sec Class, v Robertson, app to 12th 
Foot. ‘To be Assist Surg to the Forces —Assist Surg J Reid, from 46th 
Foot v Woodhouse, who ex; J M A TT Croft, Gent, v Taylor, prom; C R 
Matthew, Gent, v Beatson, prom. 

Brevet.—Capt EF Elliot, of Llih Foot, to be Maj in the Army, Nov. 
23, 1841, 

Mem.-—-The names of the Assist Surg, app to C3rd Foot, on 24th July, 
IS46, are ** Jonas” King Carr, M.D., not “ Jusias,” as previously stated 




















Orrice or Ornpnance, August 20.—Royal Regt ot Artillery—Sec Capt 
F Dick, to be Capt, v Stanway, dec; First Lt J M Adye, to be Sec Capt, v 
Dick; Sec Lt F J Soday to be First Lt, v Adye, July 29. 





PARK THEATRE. 
Boccce Covcccccece 91.00. Pibicccccccccsvoses 50 


Gallery 


Doors open at 7 o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7} o’clock. 





Monday—First night ot the engagementof Mrs. Mowatt, and first appearance of Mr. 
Leonard in America, Romeo andi Juliet—Juliet, Mrs. Mowatt. And the frish Tuter— 
Dr. O'Tovle, Mr. Leonard. 


luesday—-Second night of Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Leorarda. 


Fazio—Bianca, Mis. Mow- 
att. And the Irish Attorney—The Attorney, Mr. Leonard, 
Wednesday Third night of Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Leonard's engagement. 


Thursday—Fourth night of Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Leonard's engagement. 
Friday—Mrs. Mowatt’s benefit. 
ee 


Saturday—Mr. Leonard's benefit. 
NV Rh. JOHN W. 8S. HOWS, Professor of Elocution in Columbia College, will take a 
1 limited number of p 


Hows, 476 Broome street 


ept. 2b. 


Ivate pupils during the winter. For terms, &c. apply to Mr. 
. sept 26—tf. 





Rk. SABINE will, in futare, for the convenience of bis friends residing in Brooklyn, 
haveja box at Mr. R. J. Davies, Chemist and Apotiecary, corner of Multonand Clin- 
ton streets, Brooklyn 


from which ptace ali letters or messages will at all times be im- 
mediately forwarded to him by special messenger. 


yy: ENGLISH LADY, whose education was completed in France, (in which country 
she alierwards resided,) is desirous of an engagement as daily Governess in a family 
or school, npeteut to teach the higher English branches, the German (on Ollen- 
dort’s sysiem), French, and Italian lynguages, Music on the piano forte, and Drawing. 
For many vears she has been engaged as private governess in noble English families. She 


woud be willing to give lessons in any of the above branches. Address A. M. D., office 
ot the * Albion.” sept 26—tf. 


SS IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE aud Literature at 259 Greene street, 
between Clinton and Waverley-place, near Washingion-square, New-York, and at 
106 Pierrepont-street, corner of Clinton, Brooklyn, under the instruction of Prof. A S. 
VILLEPLAIT, are now commencing. 

In New-York.—The Chiicdren’s class meets from 4 to 5, P.M. every Monday and Thurs- 
day; Ladies’ class from to 10, P.M. on the same days; Gentlemen’s classes trom 7 to 1, 
P.M. every Wednesday and Saturday. 

In Brooklyn.—'The Children’s class meets from 4 to 5, P.M. every Tuesday anc Friday 


Ladies’ classes trom 5 to 7, 


sept 26—2in. 








She is cor 


’ 
P.M., Centlemen’s classes from? tc 10, P.M. on the same days. 
The object of the instruction in the Children’s classes will be to enable the pupils to read 
French tluently, to acquire the elements of conversation, and, while the organs of speech 
are flexible, to obtaina pure and correct French accent. 

The classes for Ladies and for Gentlemen have been eminently successful, and afford to 
personas of leisure of either sex, to the scholar and the professional or business ian, the 
very best opportunities for acquiring an available knowledge of the langnag , In these 
classes the pupils are not only taught to read, write, and speak French with fluency and 
correctness, but by means of valuable selections from the best writers of diftcrent periods 
and in different departunents, they are made conversant with the best poitions of French 
Literature. 

Cards containing terms, &e., and any additional information respecting the above clas- 
ses may be obiained by applying, personally or by leiter, either to Prof. Villeplait, at 
259 Greene-st. between Clinton and ,Waverly-place. near Washington-square, New-York: 
or to Alfred Greenleaf, 106 Pierrepont-st, cornet of Clinton, Brooklyn, 

sept 26—3i. 
enema — tJ SSS 

RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tors 
and 440 horse power each. 

Under contract with the Lords of the Admiizalty. 

Hibernia, 





Ry secccccccvcces Coeecrcoccccosoceee «Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, .occccccrccccccccccccccccccccecccs Capt Edward G. Lou. 
Britannia, .sccccccsesccscecccess Cocccccccecs Capt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, ..........6 Corcccccscccccsocecscese Capt. Charles H. E. Judkins. 
S660 5661.455505066Ne0 860 bekaseneseesetes Capt. William Harrison. 

Will sail from Liver pool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 


FROM BOS'TON 
Britannia on the 16th September, 1846. 
Cambria ** Ist October, 1646. 
Hibernia ** 16th October, 1346. 
Caledonia “ Ist November, 1846. 
Passage money. 
From Boston to Liverpool, $120. 
From Boston to Halifax, $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 
No berth secured until paid for. 
Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 
For rea or passage, or any other information, apply to 
D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agem, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet. 
7 In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
fortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver 
pool and Halifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New Yo:k. 


aug 1 
Si AM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Wesiern Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ** GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 
B.R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas tollows:— 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


FROM LIVERPOOL, 
Cambria on the 4th September, 1846. 
Hibernia ‘ 19th September, 1346. 
Cale‘onia 4th October, 1°46. 
Britannia 19th Uctober, 1346. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“ 


From Liverpool. 


v , From New York. 
uesday 


wTLTIIT TTT TTT TT ae - 22nd Sept. ERAT Oct. 
Tuesday..... peuvebuesdinabseiees 17th Nov. | Tuesday .....cccccsoce coreccvseeees 15th Dec. 
GREAT WESTERN. 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
BAUUTARY oc cccccccccrccccccccessees 12th Sept | Thursday..........-cesseererere® +-+3th Oct. 
DRIGAG 50 2 cc casectweeascsvescsneedt 3ist Oct | Thursday....,.....++++ eeeecereeees 26u1 Nov 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply t 


o 
RICHARD IRVIN. 98 Front-street. 
tf. 


New York, 12th September, 1846. 


SIGHT RESTORED, an‘ inflammation of the eyes cured by the Roman Eye Balsam, 
s a specific ointment for diseases of the eye. Thousands are suffering from weak eyes, 
or inflammation of the eye lids, so severe as to deprive then of all the enjoy nent of life, 
and render existence itself almost a burthen to them, when they might in a very short 
time be completely cured, and their eyes restored to their natural brizbtness, by using 
the celebrated Roman Eye Balsam. There is noarticle prepared that is so immediately 
certain to remove the pain and inflammation from the eye lids, and restore the sight. any 
disease or weakness of the eye that can be cured withoutan operation will yield quickly 
to the specific effect of this pleasant application. Many people have been restored to 
sight by a few applications of this valaable Balsam, 1ter other means have failed to give 
them relief. In small jars, prics 25 cents. —w : 

Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
bers street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by the mos respect- 


able Druggists in the United States. c sept 19—3m. 
VHNSON VROOM & FOWLER, manofacturers of the Walnut Oil Military Shaving 

J Soap, Fancy and Family Soaps, Patent Candles, Perfumery, &c., 3 Courtiandt Street, 

and 79 Trinity Place, New York. 7>b 3m. 

















